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An Advent Message 


MARTIN NIEMOLLER 


ADVENT speaks of the Lord who is to come, and not ot 
one already past. At the Kirchentag in Essen, Dr. Heinemann 
spoke a sentence which has consoled and encouraged many 
Christians: “Their lords are passing away, our Lord is com- 
ing!” This is the message of Advent, of the Christian hope. . . . 

The world belongs to the Lord who comes: He will bring 
victory, this is the message of Advent. The Christian Church 
lives by the promises of the Lord, not by the good will of the 
world. The Christian community does not die from the hos- 
tility of the world. . . . No one hitherto has been able to 
overcome the community of Christ, and no one in the future 
will be able. The community lives by the promises of the 


Lord. Only one possibility of death exists for the Christian 
community; it could die of its own unbelief, because it abandons 


its Lord by trusting principally in itself or in other men, or 
fearing other powers more. Only in such case is its end assured. 

But as long as it trusts in its Lord and confides itself only 
to Him, it will live. The gates of hell cannot prevail against 
Christianity, as long as it leans upon Christ. 


—From a sermon preached November 29th, 
1953. Used by permission of the author 





Christianity in Its Political Setting 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


Is THERE ANY KIND of political structure which Christians as 
Christians should prefer to all others? It has become a commonplace 
that there is no Christian economic system, that every attempt to identify 
Christianity with capitalism or socialism is wrong. Is the same thing true 
of political systems? No particular political institutions as they exist in 
any country can be given unqualified sanction in terms of Christian faith. 
Yet there are many of us who think that there may be a special affinity 
between Christianity and the intentions of political democracy. 

In this country such a view would be quite generally accepted. But 
it is striking that a theologian who has always been most critical of any 
confusion between Christianity and human cultures and institutions, Karl 
Barth, should cautiously admit that there is a real affinity between Chris- 
tianity and democracy. He writes, “There is no reason, however, why it 
should be overlooked or denied that Christian choices and purposes in 
politics tend on the whole toward the form of state which, if it is not actually 
realized in the so-called ‘democracies,’ is at any rate more or less honestly 
clearly intended and desired.” ? 

Is not Barth, a citizen of an old democracy, and are not we in America 
who agree with him merely falling into the error that has beset Christians 
in all countries and in all generations, namely, that of giving a Christian 
sanction to aspects of one’s own culture? I believe that the answer to tuat 
question is “no”; but it is not an obvious answer either in view of Christian 
history or in view of the alternatives which many countries seem to con- 
front today. 

1 Barth, K., Against the Stream, Philosophical Library, 1954, p. 44. In an earlier book Barth was 
a bit more decisive in linking Christianity with democracy. He wrote, “When I consider the deepest 
and most central content of the New Testament exhortation, I should say that we are justified, from the 
point of view of exegesis, in regarding the ‘democratic conception of the state’ as a justifiable expansion 
of the thought of the New Testament.” (Church and State, p. 80.) I emphasize Barth here only because 


of all modern theologians he is the one who has made the most of the dangers of identifying Christianity 
with any cultural forms or social structures. 





JoHN CoLEMAN Bennett, M.A., D.D., is Professor of Christian Theology and 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, and well known in the 
ecumenical movement. He writes on the question, “Is there a special affinity between 


Christianity and democracy ?” 
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It is necessary, first, to explain what 1 mean by “democracy” in this 
article. It is an ambiguous word depending on how much emphasis is 
placed on the will of the majority. This ambiguity is seen in the contrast 
between Anglo-Saxon democracy and the democracy of the French Revo- 
lution; today there is a similar ambiguity in the use of the word in the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds. The root of the ambiguity is in 
the way in which the will of the majority is related to constitutional defenses 
for the minority and to fundamental rights of the individual. The only 
kind of democracy which is worth defending is one that is constitutional, 
which recognizes the danger of unchecked majority rule. A democracy 
that does not protect the right and the power of the minority to organize 
to challenge and displace the majority of the moment is almost certain to 
vote itself into a tyranny from which it may be impossible to escape by 
democratic methods. 

Professor Hallowell in his fine study of The Moral Foundation of 
Democracy makes this point and emphasizes the fact that it is in accordance 
with the political wisdom of Plato and Aristotle. Democracy had a bad 
name with them because it was associated with unchecked majority rule. 
Hallowell quite rightly says, “The constitutional, representative democracy 
which the framers of our Constitution established bears considerable re- 


semblance to that form of government which Aristotle described as a ‘polity’ 


» 2 


and which he regarded as the best practicable of all constitutions. 

When I use the word “democracy” here, I have in mind a type of 
political structure which is characterized by two things: (1) government 
based upon the consent of and participation by all groups of the people; 
(2) constitutional safeguards of freedom of expression by all persons and 
the right of minorities to organize politically. I should add that these 
political elements in a society are not self-sufficient. Whether they can 
be made to work or not depends upon many nonpolitical factors such as 
the existence of a measure of consensus in the nation as a whole and the 
maintenance of checks and balances in the economic as well as the political 
sphere, 

This right of all groups of the people to participate in government 
means that there should be no part of the population that is governed by 
the rest of the population without its consent. It does not mean that there 
should be no qualifications for voting that are applied to the individual, 


? Hallowell, J. H., The Moral Foundation of Democracy, University of Chicago Press, 1954 
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but these qualifications should not be so designed that they disfranchise 
any continuing racial or social group in the nation. The reason why uni- 
versal suffrage is necessary in a democracy is that any group that does 
not have this much political power will be neglected or exploited by the 
other groups. In the Southern states of this country we have a kind of 
laboratory in which the disabilities which accompany the absence of political 
rights in the case of the Negro minority (sometimes even majority) could 
be readily observed. In recent years great advances have been made all 
along the line, including the attainment of the right to vote on the part 
of the minority. There has been a widespread assumption in other periods 
that the right to vote should depend upon the possession of a certain amount 
of property. This was supposed to guarantee that the voter would be 
responsible, that he would have a stake in the stability of social institutions. 
But if this means the permanent disfranchisement of a portion of the 
population, the problems which bear hardest on those people will be neg- 
lected. One of the remarkable developments in modern political history 
is that the logic of democracy has forced the classes which had the advantage 
of limited suffrage to yield that advantage, so that today universal suffrage 
is the rule in democratic countries. 

Unless these two elements are combined we do not have a form of 
democracy which is at all defensible from the Christian point of view. 
It would not be democracy at all without universal suffrage or at least a 
clear movement in the direction of universal suffrage. But, without the 
constitutional protections of freedom which limit the power of the majority, 
whatever democracy there may be is likely to be destroyed by the propaganda 
and the skillful maneuvers of popular political movements. 

When there is need to give priority to either of these two elements in 
democracy, it would be more prudent to emphasize the rule of law and the 
constitutional safeguards of freedom than to move immediately to the 
ultimate in popular government. But the chance to do this no longer 
exists in many countries. The older democracies have long since established 
universal suffrage (though the men of Switzerland regularly go to the 
polls to deny the vote to the other half of the population), and such new 
nations as India and Pakistan have moved to universal suffrage immediately. 
The risk here may be very great. However, the temporary withholding 
of the suffrage from any group would give a strong propaganda advantage 
to the enemies of democracy on the left. If one were to insist on literacy 
as a qualification for the suffrage, there is some question how much more 
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secure a nation would be, since it is the most literate section of the popula- 
tion that is most easily swayed by Communist teaching!* 


* * * * * 


Instead of presenting a direct argument in favor of the affinity be- 
tween Christianity and democracy, I shall deal in this article with four 
major problems or difficulties I often encounter in discussions of this 
subject. Any judgment that we make about the relation between Christi- 
anity and democracy depends upon the way in which we deal with these 
problems. I 


A first difficulty is that historically there has been no necessary con- 
nection between Christianity and democracy. If we were to suggest a form 
of the state which has in the past seemed most congenial to the churches, 
both Catholic and Protestant, it would probably be some kind of constitu 
tional aristocracy. Both Thomas Aquinas and Calvin, in spite of the great 
differences in their influence, would have agreed on that. Luther was 
much less of a democrat than either of them. G. P. Gooch has said that 
democracy is a child of the Reformation but not of the Reformers, and we 
may add that it is a child of Methodism but not of Wesley. Christian 
history does not naturally lead to the judgment that there is an affinity 
between Christianity and democracy. Professor James Nichols in his 
illuminating and provocative book, Democracy and the Churches,’ shows 
that only a particular form of Protestantism, what he calls Puritan Prot- 
estantism, has provided strong spiritual support for political democracy. 
Under Puritan Protestantism he includes both the Calvinistic tradition and 
the sectarian wing of Protestantism. He recognizes that Anglicanism, while 
not originally inclined toward democracy, has become favorable to it, and 
that Scandinavian Lutheranism is a problem in itself because it has had 
such a different social influence from that of German Lutheranism. But 


8 Neither the World Council Assembly of Churches at Amsterdam nor that at Evanst 
word “democracy”; but the concept of “The Responsible Society,” which both Assemblies 
involving goals for all Christians, includes the essential elements in democracy as set forth this article 
The Amsterdam Report (Section III) said: “For a society to be responsible under modern conditions it is 
required that the people have freedom to control, to criticize and to change their governments, that power 
be made responsible by law and tradition, and be distributed as widely as possible through the whole 
community.” The substance of this was reaffirmed at Evanston. In the Evanston Report (Section III) 
among the stated goals for which Christians should work are the following: “Every person should have 
the right to express his religious, moral and political convictions. ‘This is especially important for those 
who belong to minorities.” . . . “Channels of political action must be developed by which the people 
can without recourse to violence change their governments.” 


* Nichols, J., Democracy and the Churches, Westminster Press, 1951 
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neither astern Orthodoxy nor Roman Catholicism has proved to be favor- 
able to the development of democracy where it has had a religious monopoly. 

I have used Professor Nichols’ analysis only to give emphasis to the 
historical difficulty in thinking of an essential connection between Christianity 
and democracy. His analysis is only defensible when we ask about the religious 
influences which have been effective in those societies which have been notably 
successful in making democratic institutions work for a considerable period. 
The analysis should be accompanied by a clear recognition of the fact that 
democratic ideas have received classic expression and have been embodied 
(within limits) in ancient Greece, and that secular rationalism and humani- 
tarianism (dependent in part on Christianity) have often made an essential 
contribution to the development of democracy. Also, the Catholic tradition 
has been the bearer of conceptions of law and of constitutional government 
which are inherited by Protestantism and by modern democracy. We should 
certainly avoid the fatalistic assumption that, in the future, nations must 
be Protestant if they are to be democratic. 

Why should Christians now be concerned to support and extend democ- 
racy when so much Christian history is on the other side? I shall suggest 
a way of answering that question. 

There have always been elements in Christian teaching which have 
pointed the way to democracy, but in many cultural situations their sig- 
nificance has not been clearly revealed. Today the movement of events 
and the sharpening of alternatives has enabled the democratic elements 
in Christianity to stand out more clearly. I shall mention three elements 
in Christianity which taken together have democratic implications and then 
I shall call attention to some of the external changes which have forced 
our generation to see these implications more clearly than has been the 
case with previous generations. No one of these three elements in Christi- 
anity points to democracy very clearly by itself. All of them must be 
taken together. The first is the sovereignty of God as transcending all of 
the authorities and powers of the world. The second is God’s love for 
all persons regardless of their status in society. The third is the doctrine 
of sin, which warns us against any political system which allows anyone to 
have arbitrary, unchecked power over others. 

The sovereignty of God, whether recognized or not, is the ultimate 
guarantee of the right and duty of the person to claim for himself and his 
neighbors the kinds of freedom which a democratic constitution protects. 
If there is no love or compassion which continually seeks to raise up the 
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poor and defenseless and the disadvantaged to a position where they can 
develop their human capacities and maintain their just rights, and if there 
is no stress upon the sin which accompanies all forms of power, faith in 
God’s sovereignty may not be democratic at all in its effects. It may give 
divine sanction to a small group who claim to be the beneficiaries of God’s 
providence or who convince themselves and others that they have inside 
knowledge of God’s will. The combination of the Christian understanding 
of God’s love which knows no favored class—unless it be those who have 
been lost or in a special way neglected—and the application of the doctrine 
of sin to the respectable and the powerful correct any such perversion of 
Christian faith in the divine sovereignty. 

Reinhold Niebuhr in his discussion of Christianity and democracy has 
shown clearly that there is a delicate balance in the way Christian convictions 
should be held. There is a kind of Christian pessimism which can be used 
to defend the most autocratic form of power because the order that exists 
is regarded as preferable to the wild disorder that is feared if those in power 
lose their grip and the people win control over their own destiny. There is 
also a kind of Christian optimism which easily believes that, if some new 
group gains power, there will be no moral risk. This is the great fallacy 
of revolutionary utopianism which Niebuhr has been criticizing so profoundly 
for twenty years. The Christian understanding of the human situation is 
wonderfully expressed in Niebuhr’s famous epigram about democracy: 
“Man’s capacity for justice makes democracy possible; but man’s inclination 
to injustice makes democracy necessary.” ° 

I have referred to external changes which make it easier for our 
generation to see the democratic implications of Christian truth than it was 
for our predecessors. I have two changes in mind. The first is the mere 
fact of social upheaval, which has deprived ancient hierarchica] structures 
of their majesty. The new structures have acquired no such majesty and 
ix is not possible to believe that God ordained them to remain as they 
are for all time. The conservative effects of certain ideas of divine provi- 
dence which were used to give religious sanction to the status quo are no 
longer a serious factor in many countries. This change is not in all respects 
a gain, for the traditiona! authoritarian societies were often more humane 
than the modern tyrannies, but at least it does prevent one misuse of religion. 

The other change is closely related to the first. It is the fact that 
today, on all sides, the people who have been the objects of a well- 


5 Niebuhr, R., The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1944, p. xi. 
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intentioned paternalism, which often provided an excuse for undemocratic 
forms of power, have become articulate and they can talk back to those 
who have held the power. Again, there have been losses as well as gains 
when this change has come too fast, but it does clear the air of a lot of 
nonsense that has been used in the defense of despotism, imperialism, white 
supremacy, and the unchecked power of employers. Today the alternatives 
to democracy do not stand up well. Those that were to some extent 
benevolent have lost their moral defenses. The thoroughly consistent 
tyrannies have become so intolerable that we can always begin with the 
assumption that, whatever is true in this whole field, such tyrannies are a 
clear offense against God and man. 


II 


Christians who live in countries where there has been no democratic 
experience in the past, where the particular traditions which have nourished 
democracy in the west have not been influential, must necessarily raise the 
question whether democracy is a viable alternative for their countries. This 
may be true in many Latin American countries which have democratic 
constitutions modeled after our own but have not been able to make these 
constitutions work. It may be true in most of the countries of Asia, especially 
Japan with its feudal tradition, but also in such new countries as India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia. In all of these countries the lack of a 
deeply rooted tradition which is favorable to democracy is only a part of 
the difficulty. Equally important are the overwhelming national problems 
which may not yield to slow democratic remedies. It is often necessary 
to face squarely the argument of those who sincerely believe that their 
nations would probably benefit in the long run from a Communist-inspired 
revolution. 

The problem raised by these countries which make up so large a part 
of the human race is for me the most difficult in this whole context. There 
is not much difficulty about ultimate goals. What has been said about the 
claims of the two aspects of democracy mentioned above applies to these 
countries as much as it does to any others. Whatever words may be used, 
anything less than government based upon the consent of and participation 
by the people and constitutional safeguards for freedom is not good enough 
for any nation. Yet, there is ahead of these countries a very difficult and 
hazardous period. How will they find for themselves alternatives to 
totalitarian tyranny? Great eagerness to export to them an American or 
even a generally Western pattern of government may be self-defeating. 
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Often the spiritual roots of democracy which have proved to be essential! 
in the West are largely lacking in the culture. This is a serious problem, 
but it should not cause us to speak in a fatalistic vein. There is ground for 
real encouragement in the development so far in India and the Philippines 
and perhaps other nations. 

There is one alternative to democracy on the one hand and to totali- 
tarianism on the other; that is, at best, a benevolent authoritarian govern- 
ment of the traditional type that does not attempt to control the minds of 
the people because it has no orthodoxy to communicate and, at worst, an 
authoritarian government which out of sheer inefficiency makes room for a 
considerable margin of freedom. Where such governments exist they are 
certainly to be preferred to an intolerant and efficient tyranny. It is quite 
impossible to plan for such a government, and when a society becomes 
self-conscious about it, one has great difficulty in defending it. It has a 
certain value as long as it works with reasonable effectiveness and modera- 
tion. In the propaganda war it doesn’t have much chance. Also, in the 
face of the complexities of an industrialized society it is likely to be in- 
competent. In fact, it is not likely to survive in any country that does 
not have a considerable measure of agricultural prosperity. 

Wherever there is a self-conscious type of benevolent authoritarian 
government, as in the case of some colonial regimes in Africa, the only 
way to defend it is to show that it is honestly trying to prepare the people 
for self-government. In these borderline situations, Christians may often 
be wise in not forcing issues and in working for quite specific economic 
and social goals without insisting on an immediate advance toward political 
democracy. Openness to the concrete possibilities in a situation should cer- 
tainly modify our commitment to democracy as a goal for society. I do not 
mean that Christians should complacently accept the status guo, but rather 
that they should avoid a kind of abstract devotion to democratic principles 
which blinds them to the real situation in which they live. 

What should we say about the temptation of many idealists, some of 
them sincere Christians, to assume that the problems of their country are 
so desperate that nothing short of Communism as a remedy will suffice? 
They may believe that no political movement other than Communism is 
able to get results in terms of overcoming government corruption or in 
terms of land reform. Usually those who think in this way have never 
had their eyes opened to the nature of international Communism. An 
indigenous Communist movement in India would be one thing, but why 
should India’s problems have to be solved by subordinating the destiny 
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of India to the world program of Russia or China? There is no small 
danger that the very national independence which India prizes so highly 
would be lost if India became Communist. 

Even more important, there is the price that must be paid in the control 
of the culture, of the minds and souls of large sections of the population. 
The brain-washing technique and the indoctrination of a whole generation 
with antireligious and materialistic teaching represent a price that is too 
great to pay. The difficulty is that people in so many countries do not 
really learn about the nature of that price until it is too late. Even if there 
is evidence today, as suggested by Harrison Salisbury’s articles in The New 
York Times (September and October, 1954), that Communism in Russia 
has become less oppressive since the death of Stalin, that the original 
Communist fanaticism has cooled off to some extent, the fact that it took 
more than three decades to arrive at this very slight and still ambiguous 
improvement should not be of great comfort to a nation that now con- 
templates beginning a career of Communism. 

I should not say these things, however, without recognizing the 
dilemma of the Christian who becomes sincerely convinced that there is no 
effective alternative to Communism if his country is to overcome centuries 
of an unjust feudal land system, or if his country is to organize itself soon 
to cope with the problem of poverty and hunger. It is very easy for us 
to say that he is wrong, but our alternatives are so different from his. His 
final answer to us may be that he has faith that Communism will pass in a 
generation and that after it passes it will leave a residue of social reform 
which could come in no other way now in sight. I may think that he has 
been somewhat sheltered from the cruelty and the fanaticism of Com- 
munism, from its capacity to distort the mind; but unless I see that his 
dilemma is a real one, I become incapable of understanding the spiritual 
problem of many thoughtful Christians especially in Asia and in South 
America. 

Apart from the special problems of social injustice which cause people 
to be tempted by Communism, there is the more general problem of order, 
of having any government at all that can prevent anarchy and overcome 
stalemates between groups within a nation. There is a strong emphasis in 
the Christian tradition on the primary claim of order because of Christian 
realism concerning the effect of sin upon society. There are times when 
any order may be better than sheer anarchy. This is especially true in a 
complicated interdependent society where anarchy soon means starvation. 
And yet we cannot allow this truth to stand alone. Christian teaching about 
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sin is double-edged. It warns against the temptations which accompany an 
order that is maintained by arbitrary power as well as against the dangers 
of anarchy. No order in the long run is tolerable, and in fact no order can 
endure, unless there is justice in it and unless it proves to be compatible 
with a considerable measure of freedom. It may at times be necessay to 
break up an existing order even at the risk of anarchy to make possible a 
better order. But those who do this have a great responsibility to establish 
that better order, and in the process of doing so there may be moments 
when order itself has again the primary claim. But, if those who at those 
moments impose order try to preserve their power without taking account 
of other essential values, their order will in turn have to be challenged 
at the risk of anarchy. 

A society is indeed fortunate that does not have to face ultimate crises 
of this sort. Christians who live amidst such crises have no book of rules 
by which they can determine what they should do from moment to moment, 
but they should be clear at all times how defective the stress on order as the 
one primary value is, and they should do what they can in their circumstances 
to make possible a type of order that is favorable to the elements of democ- 
racy which have been stressed above. Even if they can do little, they 


should help their churches to preserve for their children the vision of 


such an order. aT 

Whatever we may say about the affinity or lack of affinity between 
Christianity and any type of political structure, we must not suggest that 
Christians cannot live as Christians under the most unfavorable form of 
state, even under a tyranny which persecutes the church. In fact, it seems 
to be true that some degree of unfavorable politica] circumstances may put 
the church on its mettle and stimulate deeper, more faithful, and more 
courageous Christian living than is characteristic of Christians under friendly 
democratic governments. The following article by Charles West provides 
much evidence for the truth of this statement. 

We must not draw the conclusion that if suffering at the hands of a 
hostile and tyrannical state sometimes leads to the discovery of new dimen- 
sions of the gospel, the more the church suffers at the hands of the state 
the better off it will be. On the contrary, a situation may easily arise in 
which the church will be cut off from its own youth and in which it will be 
extremely difficult for the majority of the young people in a nation to receive 
Christian education at all beyond the earliest family influences. The Chris- 
tian family itself may be no real oasis in a hostile environment, because the 
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totalitarian state is able so largely to counteract the influence of the family. 
Mature Christians may find loopholes for Christian witness even in the most 
forbidding circumstances, and they may rise to the level of Christian 
martyrdom, but this should not make the Christian indifferent to political 
principles and to political structures. 

Not only must he consider the effect of a political tyranny upon young 
people and upon Christians who are less mature than himself; also he must 
consider the effect of such a political structure on the population as a whole, 
on the dignity of men and women generally, on their opportunity to de- 
velop their full human capacities. Christian love and compassion cannot 
be content with the possibility of a high level of saintliness for a few 
inside the church, if the general effect of a political regime is to oppress 
grievously the majority of the people and to deny their essential humanity. 


IV 


A fourth difficulty is that any particular democracy can become deeply 
corrupted. All of its processes of reaching decisions may be used for ends 
which are incompatible with Christianity. Barth himself recognizes this 
when he says that “no democracy as such is protected from failing on many 
or all the points we have enumerated, and degenerating not only into 
anarchy but also into tyranny and thereby becoming a bad State.”° This 
may be the fate of a state with an ideal democratic sonstitution, if there 
are not the spiritual resources available to make such a constitution work. 
I think that we should distinguish here between the failure of a democracy 
to work or for the democratic structure itself to be destroyed, and, on the 
other hand, the use of the processes of democracy with formal correctness 
to reach decisions which are patently evil. It would be possible, for example, 
for the American democracy to choose deliberately a callously isolationist 
policy. Or even without making such a deliberate decision, our democracy 
could become so wedded to a hedonistic and heedlessly self-indulgent culture 
that there would be a tendency for all democratic decisions to be cor- 
rupted by it. 

To say these things is to admit that there are no secure institutions. 
Democratic institutions, as long as they are used and are not limited to paper 
constitutions, do make possible continuous correction of any forms of in- 
justice or corruption. They provide for public criticism and for the 
organization of political movements which are dedicated to reform. They 


® Barth, K., op. cit., p. 44. 
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preserve freedom for churches to keep before the people God’s purpose 
for the nation. 

Democratic institutions are not self-sufficient. They depend upon 
attitudes which no society can take for granted. They depend upon respect 
for and patience with people who differ. They depend upon real bonds of 
fellowship across the lines which divide people. They depend upon the 
existence among the people of a very widespread caring for justice. There 
must be a willingness to accept changes that may be against one’s own 
interests. There must be loyalty to the community and a sense of personal 
responsibility to participate in political life. There will be a great deal of 
pushing and pulling between various interests in any democracy, but unless 
the people involved are capable of seeing to some extent beyond their own 
interests, democratic institutions will be destroyed. 

Christians, in their support of democracy, should concern themselves 
with the nourishing of these attitudes, first in themselves and then in the 
community at large. They need not claim that they alone can do this. 
Indeed, they must admit that the Christian faith itself can take perverse 
forms which need criticism from those who remain outside the church, in 
part, because of what they have seen of these forms of Christianity. Yet 
it will not be easy to find resources for democratic life which are not directly 
or indirectly dependent upon the influence of Christ. We can avoid a false 
anxiety if we realize that God, who is known to us in Christ, is the Creator 
of all men and nations, and that we cannot chart his dealings with them 
where there is no conscious relationship to Christ. 

Modern democracies are vulnerable to two kinds of sickness. One 
of them is the selfish irresponsibility of individuals and limited groups. 
The other is the kind of idolatry which makes the nation absolute or which 
sacrifices persons and concrete human goods to some one-sided program of 
social redemption. Sometimes in seeking a cure for the first sickness a 
society will fall victim to the second. The one sure antidote for both at 
the same time is faith in God who is the Lord of the individual conscience, 
whose will includes the good of the community, and under whose judgment 
all such idolatries wither away. 
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From Charles C. West 


 emevesanes WHO LIVE AND THINK about social 
problems within the now traditional framework of “responsible society” 
are in two respects ill equipped to understand the problems of Christian 
living in a land behind the Iron Curtain. First, we speak and think as those 
who, directly or indirectly, have power in our hands. Responsibility means 
for us, therefore, participation in the total strategy and planning for world 
politics, or for our own nation. Every citizen must exercise potentially the 
office of statesman and every statesman is responsible to the citizens. Second, 
we are able to stand over against the ideologies of Communism and of 
capitalism and judge them from without, because we are participants in a 
current of culture which has offered us material for independent critical 
judgment in the framework of Christian-influenced principles which the 
world recognizes, even when it denies them in practice. It is natural and 
healthy for us to judge each other according to the responsibility we show 
for strategies which will deal with power conflicts, and to expect from each 
other an objectivity in judgment which depends on a common political 

experience. 
But these very virtues make it'hard for us to appreciate the dilemmas 


and the special gifts of God to Christians who have neither power nor 
objectivity, and yet must decide each day under pressure what obedience 
to God’s will means. What is written here, therefore, will not be another 
attempt to evaluate from our perspective the life of these Christians, but 
an exposition of their perspective and of their Christian witness, which may 
well put questions of its own to us. 


The Christian in Eastern Germany is caught between two pressures 
which endanger his faith and life. On the one hand there is the call of the 
Eastern Christian Democratic Union and its “progressive Christians,” 
backed by the voice of Hromadka across the border, urging him to correct 
his past mistakes in true repentance for false class allegiances, and to march 
forward with the “democratic forces” which are building the economy of 
the German Democratic Republic, fighting for peace and German unity 
against the imperialist war plans of the United States. “Christian Realism,” 





Cuartes C. West, B.D., spent three years in China (1947-50) under the Pres- 
byterian Board, working with students in Hangchow and Nanking; was transferred 
to Germany as a fraternal worker under the World Council, in industrial evangelism 
at Mainz, with the Kirchliche Hochschule and Evangelical Church in Berlin; is now 
studying at Yale. He writes here of Christian life in Communist Germany. 
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as this attitude is named by its sponsors, starts from the premise that “Christ 
places man before God as a responsible person.” “Responsibility is not a 
matter only of the inner life but of public life,” it continues. “We do not 
propose to be the defense corps of a decaying past. As Christianity in its 
first centuries was a power for renewal, so alone can we put forth a living 
Christianity today. . .. The Gospel is for us like a melting heat, the strength 
of a new epoch.” Therefore, conclude these men, “Out of our Christian 
responsibility the Christian Democratic Union declares allegiance to the 
socialist order of society. . . . This fact must determine us to continue 
political cooperation with the followers of Marx-Leninism on the basis of 
bloc politics for the welfare of our people.” ’ 

It would be wrong to describe this ideology as a real temptation for the 
Christian in East Germany. Despite all the inducements and threats of 
the government less than two per cent of the clergy have subscribed to it, 
and all attempts to infiltrate church life with it have failed. Yet it actually 
forms a companion piece with the opposing ideology which is a temptation 
to every East German—that of total resistance. This latter is motivated by a 
deep-lying hate and resentment against Russian power and methods of 
Communist control, feelings which have their roots in very real exploita- 
tion, violation of every traditional value of truth and justice, and loss of 
even the most private freedom. But it expresses itself in an ideology of its 
own: one which justifies total withdrawal from encounter with the Com- 
munists today, because tomorrow—in the near future—the system will be 
destroyed, presumably by armies from the West. It rejoices in examples 
of failure in the Planned Economy, in all the little evidences it sees, real 
and imagined, of the inner breakdown of the system. It feeds on Western 
propaganda and news exclusively and takes therefrom those items and those 
turns of phrase which strengthen its own hopes and convictions, regardless 
of the realities behind them. 

This ideology is a social problem because it tends on one side to quietism 
where vigorous action might achieve a bit of justice. Inner rejection leads 
to outward conformity. “Don’t expose yourselves; play along, and save 
your resistance for a better time,” the advice given during the 1950 elections, 
is typical. On the other side the same ideology tends toward violent under- 
ground resistance for some, based on the illusion that this resistance will be 
supported and completed by the Western allies in war. 

But this ideology is more basically a spiritual problem, she greatest 


1 These quotations are from Theses 17, 18, 19 of the Meissemer Thesen of the Eastern Christian 
Democratic Union, in Christlicher Realismus, Union Verlag, Berlin, October 1951 My own translation 
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spiritual problem in Communist Germany, where Communism itself tempts 
so few. Hate blinds its devotees to the real need of their neighbors. 
Worship of all the good things which we in the West take for granted 
(but do we also worship them in our way? )—justice, freedom, and democ- 
racy, along with a good standard of living, security in one’s private and 
business life, and access to all the fruits of culture—takes the place of the 
worship of God. It is spiritually parallel to the appeal of the East Chris- 
tian Democratic Union, because both demand of the Christian a total 
strategy for dealing with the world around him, which gets lost in an 
illusory utopia. Both lead men away from the worship and service of God, 
to find the meaning of life in some human social order. 

Between them both stands the Christian and his Church. Let us turn 
to their experience with the Word of God in this Communist society. 


I 


The scene was a church service in Eastern Germany. The Scripture 
for the day was Luke 18, the story of the widow and the unjust judge. 
Both, said the preacher, are familiar persons to vs. The widow is one of 
those for whom no one cares, whom the whole world exploits and oppresses, 
who is crushed by powerful enemies and left to die by her indifferent 
neighbors. She has no recourse but the judge, and he is unjust. That is, 
she has no recourse but to pray, a pleading desperate prayer with all the 
force of her faith and hope behind it: “Give me justice against my ad- 
versary!” 

And then—the miracle happens. The unjust judge is moved, on 
whatever grounds may be, to grant justice. Put in the place of the widow, 
ourselves and our neighbors. How many of us pray like that, as a last 
resort when there is no help for us elsewhere; as people who are crushed 
and lost if this prayer is not heard; as people who claim the promise of a 
just God as a last and only hope? In the place of the unjust judge “who 
feared not God neither regarded man,” put the political powers of this 
world. Is there any better reason to suppose that they, either, would grant 
justice to the oppressed? 

The judge, in Communist society, is unjust. The normal human re- 
action to him would be resignation, or total resistance. Both, as we have 
seen, have their Christian advocates. But the biblical passage points to a 
third alternative. God hears the voice of the poor, of the oppressed who 
cry unto him day and night. He moves the counsels of the unjust judges 
of this world. God invites us, commands us, to plead desperately for 
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justice and freedom for the oppressed, to come before the most forbidding 
total state with our plans, and to expect that he will act. 

This confidence, this hope, this dependence on the act of God alone, 
which the preacher expressed, belongs in the center of the faith and Chris- 
tian witness of the Church in the Soviet Zone of Germany. The Christian, 
whether in joy or in suffering, or both at once, is first of all the object of 
God’s gift. This is the source of his understanding of world events. This 
is why he is able to accept out of the hand of God what he is called to do, 
or to endure. 

This may be a call to repentance. So it was during the last election, 
in October, 1950, an election which the Church had opposed because of the 
terror which forced the people to perjure themselves at the polls. Yet the 
Church had very little effect. ‘We were all depressed about the apparent 
powerlessness of our preaching,” wrote one pastor, describing their dis- 
cussion of it later: 


Our sermons had dealt with fearlessness and had, on the whole, been fearlessly 
delivered; but still they had not delivered our people from their fear. Then one 
of us arose. 

“Brethren,” he said, “I can hold it from you no longer. I went openly to the 
polls, and thoughtlessly took part in this fraud.” 

The next Sunday he held his first church service after this event. And before 
the beginning of the liturgy he explained to the astonished congregation, “Before I 
now say, ‘In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,’ I must 
publicly confess to you my public sin. On the fifteenth of October I acted deceitfully, 
and made the gospel which I preach unworthy of belief.” 

This is our condition, we Christians in the East Zone, upheld only by the reality 
of Christ, who was crucified and is risen for us.? 


But it is even more a call to joyful obedience. The same writer con- 
tinues: 


Where people take their place in the self-movement of the gospel, there opens, 
usually by surprise at the very last minute, some door by which they can get on in 
this earthly life. A certain assistant in industrial research was the only one who, in 
the compulsory weekly Marxist training courses, based his discussion on reason and facts. 

The other seventy assistants kept still or made fun of him. In private they said 
to him, “Why do you expose yourself? You can’t get anywhere in any case.” One 
day he was suspended. Why had he been so careless? The case was heard before 
local union officials. With some anxiety he defended his position. Result: a few 
days later he was reinstated. To be sure, for how long? But all his seventy colleagues 
greeted him with a new respect and warmth. Often this is how people begin a little 
to praise their Father in Heaven, because they see good works which point to him. 


2 This, and the following quotations from a source not otherwise identified, are taken from Gottes 
Geliebte Ostzone, a letter from the Soviet Zone of Germany published anonymously in the Schweizerischen 
Evangelischen Pressedienst, March, .1951. 
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And out of this, as a by-product, comes a bit more room for honest work in a 
profession, for free science and scholarship. nly more people would move with 
conviction into this room! 


These examples, from the report of one man, could be multiplied at 
least by hundreds. 

A dean explained to a political office which was not satisfied with the ideological 
attitude of his students, “What can I do, gentlemen? Seventy per cent of my students 
are Christians!” This was certainly an exaggeration [comments the writer] but 
this is certain: that a handful of Christians forces hundreds to take a decision, when 
these Christians do not try to hide the Gospel they believe from other people. I have 
often been there as one or more Christians dealt openly before hundreds of people 
with political questions which burn our consciences, bringing the group to a decision 
which made the area of justice and freedom a little wider than before. 

So a mass meeting called to demand the expulsion of a student who 
refused to hate Adenauer and Ridgeway, is brought to silence by one 
Christian who explains, with his heart in his mouth, that God’s command- 
ment of love allows no exceptions. The state allows a harmless Church 
Assembly (Kirchentag) to take place in Berlin (1951) and another in 
Leipzig (1954), and discovers that a half million people stream there from 
all corners of the Zone, that every attempt to infiltrate and control the 
meetings fail, that hymns instead of party songs are heard on the strecis, 


and that the whole people drink deep of a new hope and independence. 
Such things as these may be temporary. Their weight in the political 
balance is problematical. But they are opportunities out of the hand of 
God—now powerlessness and now power—and the same Christian responsi- 


bility through them both. 7 

Such are a few of the experiences of Christian believers in East Ger- 
many. If they surprise us by their independence of both East and West, 
the theology behind them may challenge us even more. For they would 
not be possible without an absolute confidence that the world is upheld by 
the God who is revealed in Jesus Christ, in his lordship and the hope of 
his coming. This God sets the functions and conditions of human life, both 
moral and material. The field, the factories, and the political order serve 
his will, looking forward to his coming! This is the reality which no state 
power, however total, brutal, or ideologized, can basically defy. In the 
words of a recent lecture at an East German synod: 

Obrigkeit (Greek exousiai, the legitimate authorities) is and remains an imstitutum 


dei, even when it does not respect God’s commands. God will either force it to, or 
destroy it. I take part in the given task of the Obrigkeit by recognizing the function 
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which God has given it. For the sake of this function itself I will have to offer 
resistance in certain circumstances; only so can I do God’s will. For no Obrigkeit 
can stand which basically and continually breaks the Commandments. It depends, 
then, on the good works of those who fulfill the commandments. It is then openly 
forced by God to realize again and again at least a minimum of what those command- 
ments require. God forces the Odrigkeit, for the sake of its very existence, to pass by, 
so to speak, its ideology, and take up factual work and reasonable order.® 


1. This means, first of all, that the Christian cannot fundamentally 
reject the authority of the state where he lives, even when this state makes 
total claims over human life, and defies the basic Commandments. (There 
is hardly one of the Ten Commandments which the Communist state does 
not call in question.) God forces the Obrigkeit toward the function he 
has set for it: to serve human beings, to care for their order, justice, and 
welfare. It is the duty of the Christian to believe in this God-given 
function, to cooperate with the Odrigkeit in fulfilling it, to remind the 
Obrigkeit of it when it goes astray. This doctrine has a sharp political 
edge. For the human being is always concrete. The limiting factor of 
every ideology is the need of the neighbor himself, his reaction, and com- 
munity with him. This is the nemesis of Communist—and of Western— 
conceptions of democracy, freedom, peace, social planning, and legitimacy. 
The question at issue is not whose ideals are correct, or which government is 
legal. It is only: how can the present powers that be, be brought to fulfill 
the function of the Obrigkeit as God wills it, in serving human need? It is 
a realistic, practical question, unbound by abstractions. 

2. Secondly, the Christian is in every human sense one with the oppressed, 
the poor, and the suffering. He stands on their side, over against the op- 
pressing powers, and warns these powers of God’s judgment in the resent- 
ment and resistance of their victims. This does not mean, however, that he 
shares the illusions or the hatred of these victims, or that he can make the 
strategy of their revolution unqualifiedly his own. So it has been, since the 
demonstrations of the 17th of June, 1953, that the Church has taken every 
occasion to declare its solidarity with the suffering of the workers, to protest 
against the draconic measures with which the demonstrations were sup- 
pressed, and to call injustice by its name. At the same time, the church 
bells did not ring to call the people into the streets, and pastors have 
repeatedly had to speak out against a spirit of hatred and revenge. “If the 
Russians withdrew,” said one church leader recently, “the first task of the 


3 Fischer, Prof. Martin, Die iffentliche Verantwortung des Christen Heute, Lettner Verlag, Berlin, 
19§2. Lecture to the General Synod of the Evangelical Church in Germany, Elbingerode, Saxony, 
October 1952. 
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Christians would be to rush to the market place to save the Communists 
from the mob.” They would suddenly be the oppressed, who were yester- 
day the oppressors. 

3. Thirdly, the Christian’s recognition of the Obrigkeit is always rela- 
tive. It is given for the sake of its God-given function and never in those 
absolute terms which a total state demands. The Christian is called to 
“seek the welfare of the city,” * but as God understands that welfare. He 
may be called to resist, or even to revolt, though this latter possibility is 
treated with reserve because it so easily becomes an enslaving ideology in its 
own right. But then his resistance will have the quality of genuine con- 
cern for the very officials whom he resists. For their sake he must resist 
them, to remind them of their true duty and function, and of the simple, 
God-given facts of life. And the question must be put to every revolutionary 
plan, whether it really serves the welfare of the city: whether it stands a 
positive chance of producing more justice and order than it destroys. This 
demands realistic power calculations, which are not on a different level 
from meditation on the Word of God for this time, but belong to it. 

Since much of this thinking came out of the wartime Confessing Church, 
inspired by the example and teaching of Dietrich Bonhoeffer,’ some ex- 
planation should be given of why these churchmen take the opposite view 
on revolutionary resistance to Communism today from that taken by Bon- 
hoeffer toward the Nazis. The reasons are: (1) The German people are 
not fitted by spirit and tradition, nor is the country geographically suited for 
protracted guerrilla warfare. Their strengths lie in other forms of resistance 
and independence. (2) There is no reasonable hope of throwing off Russian 
power short of total war. Violent resistance could only help to provoke this 
war. (3) Participation in underground resistance movements wastes the 
lives of young idealists whose courage is desperately needed at other points. 
It disintegrates the character of participants as well, because negative im- 
pulses—hate, revenge, terror, lies, and espionage—overwhelm idealism as 
clearly as in the Communist movement itself. Therefore most responsible 
churchmen find it necessary to combat the false spirit both of Communism 
and of this kind of resistance, not as a matter of eternal principle, but out 
of their theological realism which gives them insight into this historical 
situation—a situation which may, indeed, change tomorrow. 


* From the advice of Jeremiah to the exiles in Babylon: “Thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel . . . seek the welfare of the city where I have sent you into exile, and pray to the Lord on its 
behalf, for in its welfare you will find your welfare” (Jer. 29:7). 


5Cf., Bonhoeffer, D., Prisoner for God, The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
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No general rules can be set out concerning what serves human beings. 
Those whose eyes Christ has opened for their neighbor must move from 
case to case, suspicious of Western ideological concepts as well as Communist 
ones. They are Christological empiricists. 


IIl 


What this means in concrete social action might be illustrated from 
almost any walk of life—from agriculture, education, business, professions°— 
but for the sake of brevity let us take one example, that of the Christian 
and the law. 

“The law” is a somewhat anomalous term to use here. It covers the 
whole fearful apparatus of police, open and secret, courts, prisons, torture 
methods, and labor camps. The citizen encounters it daily in the espionage 
system, and the impossibly complex system of regulations which bind his life 
at every turn. It is actually a battleground between two concepts: the old 
legal code and court system, whose even-handed justice was the glory of 
old Prussia, and whose functioning even Hitler could not wholly distort; 
and the Communist doctrine whereby, in the words of a former minister of 
justice, “there can be no crime apart from the element of social danger to 
the working masses in the present stage of social development.” The 
citizen experiences this new concept of law as an instrument of the develop- 
ment of the “people’s state” in the direction of socialism whenever those he 
knows disappear, or are condemned for vague offenses such as “sabotaging 
the people’s economy,” or “incitement to boycott against democratic insti- 
tutions.” What can the Christian do about it? 

1. First, he can look at it for what it is, and thereby rob it of much 
of its terror. The Christian knows by faith that justice is in the hands of 
God, who forces certain basic order in court and law. He knows by ex- 
perience that the courts cannot, for the sake of public order, ignore just 
judgments and procedures completely, and that an appeal to justice, even 
before a judge who denies it, never wholly misses its mark. He knows by 
faith that no system of spying can be as all-knowing as the secret police 
(SSD) claims to be. He knows by experience, if he has been imprisoned 
by them, how stupid these police actually are, and how little they care 
about actual facts in their accusations and investigations. He knows by faith 
that no place on earth, not even a Siberian labor camp, is beyond the care 
of God and the opportunity to serve and praise him. He knows by experi- 


6 For its development in the context of the university, see the author’s “The Christian, the University, 
and a Communist Land,” in The Christian Scholar, June, 1954. 
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ence that secret police arrests are largely according to some larger plan, 
now for the intimidation of the Church, now for the elimination of hotel 
owners on the Baltic Sea, and not directly dependent on the activities of the 
arrestee. He knows by faith that secret policemen, spies, and informers, 
inquisitors, and their like, are human beings, often in great spiritual need. 
He learns from his experience that courage combined with human respect 
for the other persons is the best protection possible when one falls among 
such people. 

When all is said and done, to be sure, this law remains a terrible thing, 
breeding fear and insecurity. But fear is one of its weapons, and multiplies 
its effectiveness. To overcome this fear is the first responsibility of a 
Christian. 

2. Second, the Christian can bear witness to justice and truth in the 
face of its absence. So when the Church has been involved with the courts, 
it has taken every legal step even when it was hopeless. Each trial is an 
opportunity for Christian testimony and for witness to the truth, even if its 
outcome is a foregone conclusion. The Christian lawyer has before him in 
all probability a “people’s judge,” poorly and politically trained. He knows 
more about the law than the judge does. He certainly knows more about 
justice. Every courtroom situation gives him an opportunity to reach 
judge and jury as human beings with consciences and responsibilities before 
God. He can place the whole Church on the bench beside the wronged 
defendant for these functionaries to see. One such lawyer experiences 
every so often that a judge apologizes to him in private for the sentence 
he has given. 

3. Finally, there is a field of Christian service, if need be, in prison. 
There are other people in prison: political offenders, often of high intelli- 
gence and idealism, ordinary people who have been caught in the meshes 
of the secret police, and criminals. There is no more needy field of pastoral 
work than there. It is where some of the finest people behind the Iron 
Curtain live. It is simply the extreme case for Christian life everywhere 
in Communist lands. IV 

It is in the life of the Church itself, however, that the groundwork for 
all social action is laid. The Evangelical Church in Germany has an ancient 
and respected position in the culture, which the Communists are trying 
indirectly to reduce, but which they dare not attack directly. Even in the 
Soviet Zone ninety per cent of the people are baptized, seventy per cent 
volunteer their children for religious instruction, including even Communist 
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Party members. The idea of a Volkskirche' is firmly entrenched in the 
popular mind. Yet there is, by common agreement, nothing sacred about 
this idea in a time when the fact behind it is gradually dissolving. State 
financial support, the ownership of land, the right to give religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools, all of which are signs of the Volkskirche, do not 
belong to the essential freedoms and rights of the Church. Nor do pro- 
prietorship of social welfare institutions and other evidences of worldly 
influence and power. Essential to the Church is that it be a missionary 
movement which, in the life or death of its institutions, praises its Lord. 

When, therefore, the Church is under pressure, its first act is not 
defense of its institutions but repentance and renewal of itself, that its 
message may be clearer. It needs a missionary center, a community of 
people who will support each other in prayer and deed in their common task, 
each in his place. It needs to be inwardly free of dependence on any par 
ticular form of church life, critical and repentant for those old traditions 
which have cut it off from the will of God in the world—from the working 
class movement, for example. 

Yet this very repentance and renewal under the Word of God strength 
ens the Church to resist the pressures of a Communist state. This is where 
the German conviction differs from that of Hromadka and the Hungarians, 
who accept Communist patterns for their Christian repentance. The Com- 
munist conception of the essence of the Church is its liturgical service. The 
Communist attack on the Church may use arguments which appeal to a 
general socialist conscience, objection to state support for example, but its 
purpose is the reduction of the Church as a whole to this liturgical expression. 

Therefore the Church’s influence in society, a matter of indifference 
in itself, becomes a point of witness in this situation. The Church continues 
to claim state support, seeks at the same time to be independent of it, and 
grants no conditions to receive it. The Church holds on to its lands, though 
these have become a liability instead of a source of income. These lands 
have in some cases become the only centers where mutual confidence is stil] 
possible in relative freedom, centers of Christian community in the midst 
of socialization. The Church has refused to register its meetings, confer- 
ences, or synods with the police, and seeks to carry its full program through 
in the face of every threat or pressure short of actual police intervention— 
not for the sake of its own prestige, but for the sake of the area of freedom 
thus created, in which all the people can breathe and be spiritually nour- 


? Volkskirche means a church for all the people, not a state church. The Church in Germany ceased t 
be a state church in the British sense in 1918, though still holding certain privileges. 
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ished. In short, the moment of attack from without is not the moment to 
withdraw from a position which might under other circumstances be given 
up without a question. Traditional positions gain new meanings even while 
Christians strive for inner freedom from dependence on them. They are 
not perfect, but at the moment they are God’s given earthly instruments, 
offering a certain relative freedom from Communist control. 

But the social responsibility of the Church also has a creative side. 
Willy-nilly the Church becomes, in a total state, the only institution allowed 
to exist that is not controlled by the total ideology. All the broken pieces 
of the other ideologies of the past come to it as pastoral problems: the old 
aristocrat longing for Kaiser Wilhelm; the professional man whose world 
of high and objective standards is crumbling; the farmer who believed 
in his land and the work of his hands; the old Nazi; the worker with his 
socialism; and even, occasionally, the bitterly disillusioned old Communist. 
All these people the Church must lead into a community in which all that 
is truly human in that ideal from which they have heretofore lived, is 
valued and purged from its dependence on an ideology. And it must help 
them to live creatively, strengthened in this community, in a society where 
the very structures which give life meaning seem to be lost. It must, if it 
can, save them from suicide, from cynical resignation, and from (except 
in extreme and special cases) flight to the West. 

The Church cannot, by law, seek new forms of activity to do this. 
Everything depends on how the given opportunities are used. Is the pastor 
a man who shares the suffering of the people who come to him? Does he 
pray in public for prisoners? for the victims of injustice? Does he commend 
the Communist government to the grace and mercy of God? Such prayers 
are political acts in themselves. The Bible, too, is a book which speaks 
directly to such people as these. The most drastic commands of the Sermon 
on the Mount can appear as words of comfort and hope to a suffering people. 
Words of forgiveness can shake loose the confessions of a troubled conscience. 

Even more depends on the congregation. Does it support the pastor 
in his counseling and spiritual life? Does it seek informal ways of meeting 
in groups of friends, encounters when possible with non-Christians, and even 
with Communists? Does it have a program of mutual help and charity 
for those in need? There is at least one congregation in the Zone which 
defeats the Communist attempt to manipulate wages according to political 
reliability, through a regular system of relief for the less fortunate. And, 
finally, how does the congregation act toward the lapsers, who gave in under 
pressure, and toward those who come to it from outside? These are the 
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challenges within the framework of its own life, which are the foundation 
for the Church’s witness in society as a whole.* 


V 


But what Aope is there for all this? Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, in a recent 
Ecumenical Review (Summer 1953), comments that acts of courage and 
love are central to Christian life under totalitarian regimes. “I have not 
found a single instance,” he claims, “of the eschatological hope as an element 
in the Christian witness” there. The fact that so great a theologian can be 
so mistaken about his fellow Christians points up the need for an answer to 
this question. For the question of hope is central in East Germany, for 
Christian and non-Christian. It is the question of what meaning this time 
of trial and revolution has. Communists also live for the future; for the 
day of the new socialist man in a classless society. Against them, masses of 
middle-class people of city and country hope for the day of liberation and 
the old order once more. Against that day they fight to uphold what bit 
of order in their families, professions, and circles of friends they can. 

The Christian hope is neither of these. It is created by the act of God 
in Christ who has broken into this world, who is its hidden Lord, and who 
is coming to judge and fulfill it. This means that the Christian hope has 
the nature of alert expectation; preparedness to recognize the works of God’s 
grace when they come; expectation of them in the most improbable places. 
It means that the strategy for tomorrow is God’s, not ours. We may witness 
today without saving ourselves for a future better time. In this the Evan- 
gelical Church differs from the Roman Catholics. “I thank God I have 
no provisional hopes,” said a student to the author recently. “When I 
stand on the platform in a mass meeting of the Free German Youth ° 
I don’t want to hope any more that I may be able to finish my course of 
study, or even that I may survive that meeting. I only hope that I may 
speak the truth and bear witness to the lordship and coming of Christ.” 
That is the experience of most Christians who are forced into positions 
of crisis. 

It is, of course, right to seek evidences of the lordship of Christ in the 
behavior of social forces. So, for instance, the Christian farmer notes that 
even through forced collectivization, the farmer does not become a prole- 


® For a firsthand account of these problems, see Johannes Hamel, “The Pastoral Care of Students,” in 
The Student World (WSCF, Geneva), 1st Quarter, 1954. 

® The Freie Deutsche Jugend (FDJ) is the Communist-run mass youth organization of Eastern Germany, 
membership in which is all but compulsory, especially for students. 
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tarian. There is something in the system of agriculture which by God’s 
grace resists the total socialist pattern which the Communists would impose 
on it. The citizen notes the countless cases in which the Obrigkeit is forced 
back to justice for the sake of its very existence. So, for instance, the des- 
perate need for food production reversed the socialization of land in 1953. 
All these things are signs of the Kingdom. They offer a bit of provisional 
hope. 

But the Christian differs from the restorer and defender of the old 
order in that he can discern also the judgment of God even in such ruthless 
measures as Communist land reform. He can accept from the hand of 
God such opportunities for witness and service as the new situation brings, 
without falling into Communist analyses and hopes. He can see in prison, 
persecution, poverty, and insecurity, the promises of God, and can grasp 
them for his own. “The people now in prison are harbingers of spring,” 
wrote Martin Fischer in the midst of the Church struggle of 1953."° To 
hope in a coming kingdom which will be new and will judge this world, is to 
recognize what God is doing in a revolutionary time, and to live creatively 
in if. 


19 Fischer, M., The Witness of the Imprisoned, tr. by Marie Jeanne de Haller. WSCF, Geneva, 1953. 
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From Andrew Yu-Yue Tsu 


v4 HATEVER KIND of political structure Christians as such 
might prefer, in lands under Communist domination there is, for the time 
being, no option. The character of the Christian church in such circum- 
stances can only be shown by its reactions to the political situation actually 
existing. 

What, for instance, is our problem in China? The keen interest of 
Christians abroad concerning the present condition of Christian churches in 
Communist China is baffled by the iron-clad “bamboo curtain” that the new 
regime has imposed upon the Chinese people in their relation with the 
outside world. The lack of normal and free intercourse is partially relieved 
by news-bits via the grapevine, and by the official church publications and 
church news reports of government agencies permitted to come through the 
barrier. These sources of information need careful handling if we are not 
to be misguided. It is hardly necessary to point out that the church papers 
present the views of those who call themselves the “progressive” elements 
in the churches, while others have no chance to publicize their views. 
Nevcrtheless, the materials thus made available are of great importance 
for our understanding of the very people who are shaping the thinking of 
Christians in China and are generally in control of the actions and decisions 
of the churches, and who are directing the theological and political education 
of future preachers and church workers. 

It is not generally appreciated that the churches in China are being 
used by the new regime as pawns in its “cold war”—an unintended illustra- 
tion of what Dr. John C. Bennett calls “the Church between East and West.” 
The Communist leaders, while openly and officially antagonistic to Chris- 
tianity, are trying their best to impress the outside world that instead of 
suffering under the new regime, the churches are actually prospering under 
their benign protection. The recent visits of Dean and Mrs. Hewlett 
Johnson of Canterbury and of Dr. and Mrs. Jim Endicott of the Peace 
Council of Canada in 1952, of the Swedish and Norwegian cultura! missions 
in 1954, and the latest one of the Attlee party, all invited and financed by 
supposedly popular Chinese organizations, such as the Peace Council of 





Rr. Rev. ANprew Yu-Yve Tsu, Ph.D., D.D., is a Bishop of the Anglican 
Church in China and was for five years General Secretary of its National Office, in- 
cluding two years under the Communists. Previously he was Professor of Sociology 
at St. John’s University, Shanghai. His article deals with the Christian churches 
behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
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China, the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs, etc., have one 
feature in common. There were specially arranged meetings with Chinese 
Christian leaders—generally the same set of persons—who with obvious 
eagerness wanted the visitors to carry away the impression that there was 
real freedom of religion and that churches were flourishing. Thus when 
the Norwegian cultural mission returned to Norway, a clerical member of 
the mission was asked to bring back a letter addressed “To Our Fellow- 
Christians in Norway,” beautifully phrased in the language of the apostolic 
epistles and full of love and gratitude for “unprecedented blessings.” 
The Dean of Canterbury and Jim Endicott went beyond this liaison 
function of good will, and took an active part in furthering the germ-war- 
fare propaganda of Peking. While discerning eyes and ears may not be 
hoodwinked by such protestations and testimonials, less informed ones 
might find in them a confirmation of what they wished to believe, and thus 
fail to appreciate the seriousness of the trials which Chinese Christians 
have had to undergo for their faith. After meeting the Chinese church 
leaders, headed by Y. T. Wu, Mr. Attlee was reported to remark: “They 
told us that freedom of religion was allowed and the only arrests of bishops 
and priests had been due to their political and not to their religious 
activities. .. . The men we saw, I thought, were rather a hand-picked lot 


and not very impressive, especially the leading personality, who seemed 
almost as devotedly a Communist adherent as the Dean of Canterbury.” ' 

In order to appraise the situation, we need to know both the political 
environment of the churches, that is, how the government has dealt with 
them; and more importantly, what has happened within the churches, 
their reactions and readjustments, as far as it is possible to ascertain the 
moods and attitudes, the hopes and fears of the church people. 


How Has THE GovERNMENT Deatt WitH THE CHURCHES? 


The general pattern of government behavior is strikingly similar to 
the way governments in other Communist-dominated countries in Eastern 
Europe have dealt with their churches. Any modifications can be attributed 
to dissimilar circumstances. For instance, Chinese churches have not been 
in the habit of receiving state subsidies, as in Eastern Europe, which would 
give the government control over clerical appointments in the churches. 
The major difference lies in the fact that whereas the churches in Eastern 
Europe are well established institutions embracing a majority of the people, 


' Time, Sept. 20, 1954 
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with impressive historical traditions in the political and cultural life of the 
nation, the churches in China are relatively youthful bodies, whose members 
form but a tiny fraction of the people of the country, enjoying no strong 
church tradition. This may partly account for the easy subservience of the 
churches to political manipulation. When we remember the massive social 
pressure of nationalism, the psychosis of war hysteria deliberately churned 
up by the government, the power of a totalitarian regime that controls all 
avenues of information, all educational opportunities, and even means of 
livelihood through government monopolies and food rationing, we must 
not be surprised that this minority Christian group made a poor showing 
against being swept off their feet in the revolutionary flood. 

Briefly, government treatment of the churches has gone through cer- 
tain stages: 

1. The “United Front.” Before the Communists succeeded in con- 
solidating their power, they wooed the Christian churches, splinter political 
parties and other organizations, in the name of patriotism and the welfare 
of the people, to collaborate with them for national reconstruction. National 
reconstruction, in the mind of the Communists, means primarily ideological 
and institutional revolutionary processes for changing China into a socialist 
and later a Communist state. But this interpretation was soft-pedaled in 
the beginning. Christians responded heartily; they said to themselves and 
to others, “We are not Communists, but we are part of the Chinese people; 
and if they are working for the welfare of the people, we are with them 
and should work with them.” In Dr. T. C. Chao’s words, “Not to be 
creative in a creative age is a sin.” 

2. Infiltration. This process was dramatically initiated by the in- 
clusion of five delegates to the People’s Political Consultative Conference 
to represent the Chinese churches. In the autumn of 1949 the P.P.C.C. 
was called to meet in Peking to confer on political issues, by the Communist 
regime. It was made into a kind of constitutional assembly which passed 
a provisional constitution known as “Common Principles,” inaugurated the 
provisional People’s Republic of China, and elected Mao Tze-tung as chair- 
man. Out of a total of 662 delegates supposedly representing all politica! 
parties, including the C.P., the army, the minority population groups, and 
Chinese overseas, five seats were given to delegates of the churches. Chris- 
tians were happy to be thus honored, even though the five delegates were 
not elected by them but appointed by the C.P. The five were Y. T. Wu, 
Liu Liang-mo, Cora Deng, T. D. Chao, and a Dr. Chang. Dr. Chang 
died and T. C. Chao dropped out of the political picture soon afterwards. 
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The other three have since become the core of the “progressive” group 
that has dominated the Christian (Protestant) churches. 

3. The “Christian Manifesto” of 1950. This document purporting 
to represent the mind of the churches was actually drawn up by Y. T. Wu 
and his group in consultation with Premier Chou En-lai; all revisions 
proposed by the churches were first submitted to Peking for approval. 
The main points are: the churches pledge to support the “Common Prin- 
ciples” and follow the leadership of the new regime in national recon- 
struction; to rid themselves of the “taint of Western imperialism under the 
cloak of religion, especially American imperialism”; to work for self- 
support, self-rule, and self-propagation—the so-called Three-Self Reform 
Movement—which indeed was nothing new with the churches. 

At first it was hard going for the self-appointed group to enlist the 
support of the churches for the “Manifesto,” for the churches suspected 
and feared government control and dictation to follow. By dint of publicity 
given by the government-controlled papers, the document rolled up a total 
of 1,520 signatures in the first three months, mostly from small sects like 
the “Family of Jesus,” which supplied 380 signatures, as compared with 
30 from the Methodists, 27 from the Episcopalians or Anglicans, 32 from 
the Lutherans, 12 from the Congregationalists, and 79 from the largest 
church union, the Church of Christ in China. In four years a total of 
350,000 signatures was finally secured, znd now the “Christian Manifesto,” 
which curiously does not once mention the name of Christ except in the 
adjective “Christian,” has become the accepted formulation of common 
policy for the churches. This was followed by the appearance of the 
Preparatory Committee for the Chinese Christian “Three-Self Reform 
Movement,” to which was prefixed the phrase, “Anti-America Aid-Korea” 
for the duration of the Korean war. Recently the name was changed to 
“The Chinese Christian Three-Self Patriotic Movement,” with Y. T. Wu 
as president. This is the all-powerful semipolitical body that dominates 
the life and activities of the Protestant churches, supervises the political re- 
education (brain-washing) of church workers, and directs theological edu- 
cation. 

4. Public Accusations and Confessions. In the spring of 1951, the 
government, at its own expense, called a conference of Christian leaders 
to consider the Christian institutional work, particularly in education, that 
used to have American affiliations. This developed into a mass denuncia- 
tion meeting against three American missionaries and four Chinese leaders 
as agents of “Western imperialism under the cloak of religion” and “enemies 


2 
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of the Chinese people.” Of these, a well-known Chinese Methodist bishop 
and an independent evangelist who had a large following, who happened 
to be in the country at the time, were arrested and imprisoned by the gov- 
ernment “at the request of the church leaders in conference,” and to this 
day their whereabouts is unknown. This first “accusations-confessions” 
meeting was followed by an epidemic of local and regional mass trials. 
A state of fear, dissension, internal strife swept over the churches. 

It was during this period that Dr. T. C. Chao, who had not shown 
enthusiasm in the Three-Self Reform Movement to the satisfaction of its 
supporters, was brought to mass trial in the spring of 1952. He had to 
acknowledge his mistaken thinking about the “supremacy of love,” American 
education and culture, his collaboration with Western imperialism through 
the World Council of Churches (although by that time he had already re 
signed his presidency in that body). After repeated rejection of his written 
confessions as inadequate and prevaricatory, lacking in sincerity, he finally 
faced his accusers and said that he was a Christian, and although willing 
to confess his political and intellectual sins, he could not go back on his 
Christian faith. His deanship in the Yenching School of Religion and 
his other church offices were taken away from him, and he withdrew into 
total silence, not to be heard from for two years, until his name was 
mentioned in the church group that met with the Attlee party. 

5. Control of the Church Press. By the end of 1950 all publications 
had come under government control and censorship. In the following 
twelve months a thorough expurgation of books and periodicals was carried 
out in all publishing establishments, libraries, schools, colleges, and churches. 
Out of a total of 15,000 works published by the largest and oldest publish- 
ing house, the Commercial Press, in the course of forty-five years— 
encyclopedias, classics, histories, textbooks—only 1,224 or less than ten per 
cent survived. Of these, three per cent were on social subjects, six per 
cent history and literature. They were mostly reference and technical 
books, statistical and documentary compilations. Even some technical books 
were condemned because they were purely technical without the proper 
political viewpoint. 

We have no information on Christian books expurgated, but it was 
equally searchingly done; also all books critical of communism or Soviet 
Russia or with favorable reference to America were condemned. Of Chris- 
tian periodicals, only two of any consequence remain: the Tienfeng Weekly 
and the Hsieh Chin Monthly. The Tienfeng (“Wind of Heaven”) was 
started as a Christian weekly somewhat modeled after The Christian Cen 
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tury, to serve as channel for Christian opinion on public issues, with generous 
financial backing from mission boards. It has become the official organ of 
the Three-Self Reform Movement. The Hsieh Chin (“Forward To- 
gether”) was the organ of the National Christian Council of China, 
a cooperative body like the National Council of Churches. This has been 
overshadowed and superseded by the Three-Self Reform Movement, and 
its monthly Hsieh Chin is devoted largely to political propaganda. 

6. Political Re-education of Church Workers. During the Korean 
war the government was able, in the name of patriotic duty, to put pressure 
upon the churches, through the Three-Self Reform Committee, even to 
raise war funds and to support its germ-warfare propaganda against 
America. A fighter plane was actually donated by the churches and chris- 
tened the Three-Self Reform plane. Under the direction of Liu Liang-mo, 
Executive Secretary of the Committee, the political re-education of preach- 
ers, pastors, and church workers has been going on. They are all required 
to attend regional institutes for this purpose lasting from one to six months, 
known as hsueh hsi, literally “learn-practice,” but more effectively known 
as “brain-washing” (Asi-nau). Liu Liang-mo is regarded with even 
greater fear than his boss, Y. T. Wu. He is a Y.M.C.A. secretary in 
youth work. After nine years’ residence in America, he returned to 
Shanghai shortly after the Communists took over the city in 1949. Ina 


local paper, he began a series of ten articles (later published in book 
form by the Y Association Press, editor, Y. T. Wu) under the title, 
“The America I Know,” a rancorous attack along the line of the Daily 


W orker. 

The severity of the pressure for political conformity is illustrated 
by the way Tung Ling-Ku, a noted evangelist, was mass-tried and liquidated 
at Christmastime, 1951, for his independence of spirit. Two long articles 
reporting the case appeared in the Tienfeng. The indictment, described in 
the first article, was a revealing document. The man was accused of having 
remarked that Russia was as imperialistic as the United States; that it was 
impossible to judge as to the right and wrong of the Korean case, since only 
one side of the story was available; that, like Esau, some present-day Chris- 
tians would sell their birthright for a bow! of red bean pottage (this in a 
sermon); that it was not the business of the churches to denounce imperial- 
ists. He was accused of adverse criticism of the Three-Self Reform Move- 
ment, and of opposition to the Christian Manifesto. The writer of the 
second article, a vivid “we’-account of the mass trial, worked himself to 
a crescendo of jubilation as accusations and humiliations were heaped upon 
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the luckless victim. Both these writers were shortly afterwards to be made 
bishops in the church to which they and the evangelist belonged. 

The “Family of Jesus” was an indigenous Christian sect that practiced 
communal ownership of property, collective farming, and group sharing 
of the fruits of labor. Their founder and leader, Ching Tien-Ying, was 
like an ancient patriarch out of the pages of the Old Testament, who ruled 
and guided the movement with strict discipline for thirty years. They had 
their own farms, trade schools, carpenter shops, clinics, tailoring groups, 
nurseries, common kitchens—prosperous, self-supporting rural communi- 
ties. When the Communists first came on the scene, “The Family. of 
Jesus” was praised by Christians and non-Christians alike for their fine 
communal spirit. Their enthusiastic support of the Christian Manifesto 
of 1950 overshadowed the response of the larger churches. But, in another 
year, the founder and leader came under severe denunciation, and all sorts 
of evil practices were charged against him and his movement. He was 
liquidated, the economic organization was disbanded, and the “Family” 
was reorganized into a “regular church.” One reason given against the 
movement was that it was an attempt at “Christian Communism” in opposi- 
tion to Chinese Communism. 


How Have Curistians REACTED AND READJUSTED TO THE NEw REGIME? 


When the Communists first won North China, a spirit of rejoicing and 
hopefulness swept over the Christian communities, and the more articulate 
wrote of “Days of Rejoicing in China” to their friends abroad. Missionaries 
gave optimistic reports to their boards. Generous sentiment was shown 
toward the Communists, in the belief that they were not real Communists 
of the Leninist-Stalinist mold but agrarian reformers, and being Chinese 
they would know how to undergo “moderation and modification” if only 
for the success of their own program. It was believed that “Marxism and 
Chinese philosophy—which is no more than stoicism minus its vigor and 
plus a sense of humor—may become tolerably well suited bedfellows” (Dr. 
T. C. Chao’s comment, 1949). 

The hopefulness hinged upon the promised “freedom of religion’ 
which was incorporated in the “Common Principles” for the United Front. 
Christians did not realize that this “freedom of religion” was to be a 
limited and conditional freedom contingent upon political obedience. 
Christians read all their hopes into the phrase and failed, until too late, 
to realize that it did not necessarily mean the same thing as “freedom of 


? 
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conscience.” In Communist ideology it did not, since the claim of duty 
to God had no validity, as there was no God. 

The hope for “peaceful coexistence” was reflected in attempts at 
theological reconciliation of Christian theism with Marxist dialectical ma- 
terialism, then a most popular theme. Just as the Darwinian evolutionary 
theory was accepted as an explanation of God’s way of creation, so dialectical 
materialism was regarded as God’s method for the social evolution of 
mankind. In the eagerness to find an intellectual modus vivendi, the 
religious and moral implications of Marxist atheism were soft-pedaled. 
Later, Christians were to understand better. A leading theologian said 
that he had found such reconciliation difficult, “because the Communist 
doctrine of ethical relativism is repugnant to Christian conscience, and be- 
cause we have Jesus Christ, and I cannot explain him by dialectical ma- 
terialism.” 

The initial rejoicing was followed by consternation and bewilderment, 
when Christians were forced to denounce their missionary friends and 
colleagues on trumped-up charges, and even to sing hymns of hate against 
Western imperialists in church services, and were urged to raise war funds 
in churches “to buy big guns and war planes to fight the American aggressors 
in Korea.” Christians tried to “render unto Caesar what belongs to Caesar 


and to God what belongs to God,” but the tension of trying to serve two 
masters, even superficially to satisfy present exigencies, produced a schizoid 
state of mind like that reflected in the Christmas song, Starlight, here 
literally translated. 


Starlight! Starlight! 

Where do you come from? 

“There shall come forth a star out of Jacob,” 
So records Numbers, twenty-fourth chapter. 
It actually rose in the east; 

Wise men from the east lost their way; 
Fortunately you were their guide, 

To Bethlehem to worship the Messiah. 


Starlight! Starlight! 

When your light 

Shone upon the earth in the dark night, 
Heavenly angelic hosts sang, 

“In heaven, glory to God, 

On earth, peace.” 

The Savior came to be King of Peace. 
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Starlight! Starlight! 

Where does your light shine? 

Right on China’s national flag: 

Four stars turned toward the Big Star. 
Laborer and farmer act as leaders 

To beat down feudal exploitation, 

To guarantee liberation for the people. 


Starlight! Starlight! 

Symbolic of President Mao and the Communist Party, 

For two years so well leading the people, 

That millions leave darkness and reach light, 

Throwing off the teeth and claws of counter-revolutionaries and imperialists. 
Ah! truly you are the Ferry of Mercy? in the dark world! 


The more “progressive” have found the “new democracy” of the 
Communist regime a more congenial atmosphere for Christian living than 
anything they had known before. Rev. K. H. Ting, formerly a World 
Student Christian Federation secretary well known in student circles of 
Europe and America, now president of the new Union Theological Seminary 
at Nanking, organized under the auspices of the Three-Self Reform Com- 
mittee, thus addressed the first graduation class in February, 1953: 


We are to be congratulated that we can enter the Lord’s vineyard to labor at 
this time. This is the time when the Church can be truly itself. Christ said to Peter, 
“When you were young, you were free, but when old, others will bind you and lead 
you where you do not want to go.” ‘These words were said not merely to Peter, but 
foreshadow the 2000 years of church history. When the Church was young, its 
spirit was lively, and even the autocratic forces of Rome could not bend its knee. . . . 
But when it grew old, after Constantine, it lost its vigor to defend against sin; it even 
became captive to the forces of darkness and became their aide, as in the last hundred 
years, roped in by imperialists to serve as tools for enslaving colonial peoples. 

But in the past thirty or forty years, and in our own history of the past three or 
four years, I with my own eyes have seen God’s marvelous work: he has lifted his 
Church out of the mire; he has purified it, awakened it from doubt and put it in its 
original purity, obedience and freedom. It is in such a momentous era, that we have 
been called to be the Lord’s laborers. . . 


It would be instructive, but it is not easy, to reconstruct the process 
whereby thoughtful Christians in apparent sincerity give themselves over 
to present-day Communism, not merely as a socio-economic theory, but 
also as a philosophy of life. The autobiographical self-analysis of Y. T. Wu 
is therefore highly illuminating: 


2 “Ferry of Mercy” alludes to Bodisatt Avalokitesvara, the Buddhist Savior who ferries humankind 
across turbulent waters to Paradise. 

3 Tienfeng, March 23, 1953. All quotations from Tienfeng and Hsieh Chin magazines are translated 
by the present writer. 
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Twenty years ago, I was opposed to Communism; then I was a Y secretary 
for student work in Peking. When I met leftist students, I would try to change 
their thinking with the teachings of Christianity. . . . But the September 18th guns 
[ Japanese invasion] woke me up; I joined the National Salvation Movement where 
I was indirectly influenced by the Communist Party. I then realized that Communist 
ideology and technique of struggle was the only way to save the country. .. . 

First, the C.P. has taught me the real meaning of “Love your enemy.” After 
my conversion to Christianity through the influence of a Quaker friend, I became a 
pacifist. I was then a disciple of Gandhism and Tolstoiism. But Japan’s attack 
basically unsettled my pacifism. . . . To love one’s enemy is not to condone evil but 
to fight the evil as an enemy. I saw that C.P. truly practiced loving the enemy, 
for while firmly withstanding Japan, they worked for the true freedom and democracy 
of the Japanese people... . 

Third, C.P. has taught me the meaning of revolution. I was influenced by 
secret agents of imperialism—Mott and Eddy. Mott was the arch planner for Ameri- 
can imperialism, in using Christianity for world conquest. They preached the “social 
gospel” and the reformist slogan of “Character Saves the Nation.” The revolutionary 
ideology of C.P. has taught me to see that all these were mere decorations for the old 
society in the interest of moneyed and leisured classes. They not only fail to touch 
the root evils of old society or increase the true welfare of the masses, but on the 
contrary, act as opiate for the people to weaken their revolutionary strength. . . . 

Fourth, C.P. has taught me the stand of the propertyless class. I used to think 
of Christians as children of God and members of the fellowship of believers, without 
class distinctions. But C.P. has taught me to see the class structure of Christianity. 
... Today Christianity to a large extent is under the power of capitalists and imperialists 
and has become the tool of aggression and enemy of the propertyless. 

Fifth, C.P. has taught me the dialectical relationship between theory and practice. 
Christianity advocates universal love and the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
As a Christian I accepted such exalted idealism but failed to realize it... . 

Imperialistic Christian “scholars” like Niebuhr have used clever theological disser- 
tations to refute this strong point of Communism and spread anti-Communist and 
anti-Soviet poison. They say: According to Christian teaching, all men are sinful; 
only God is holy. As all men are sinful, so human institutions are sinful, including 
Communist institutions. These western “scholars” want us to pursue a vague ideal, 
leaving aside the problem of practice, hoping thereby to attack Communism. But 
they really do not mean for us to follow the ideal, they want to preserve the status quo 
and ask us to support the heartless capitalistic institutions. Such fallacious theology 
has anesthetized numberless Christians, and at one time, even influenced my own 
thinking. Now the progress of world revolution has shown such theorizing bankrupt, 
and at the same time, proved Communist ideology to be true.* 


Very little literature is available that expresses the views of other than 
the “progressives” in the churches, the views of those who oppose too close 
identification with the prevailing “orthodoxy” and who would, if they 
could, preserve the moral and spiritual independence of the churches. That 
a considerable part of the church members have mot trusted “progressive” 


* Hsieh Chin, July, 1951 
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leadership is suggested by the vehement way Y. T. Wu belabors those 
Christians who have lagged behind, in an article in Tienfeng, January, 1954: 


Four years after liberation, there are still not a few Christians who are afraid, 
puzzled, frustrated. Why should they feel this way? Because they have not under- 
stood the era; they have not identified their own place in the historic evolution; they 
do not recognize God’s clear-cut revelation to us in this era. . 


A lone voice warns Christians against “false servants of God” who 
“zealously combine the doctrine of the Bible with the ideologies of the 
world.” Wang Ming-Tao, the noted preacher and leader of the “Little 
Flock” group in Peking, whose death was rumored and later denied, 
wrote in his church paper, summer, 1954: 

They make the gospel of Christ to fit into any situation according to the ad- 
vantages they desire. They do not preach Christ, but use Him for bargaining power. 
. » » These false servants of God seek the honor of men, not of God; they fear 
men, not God... . 

Those who “sell their Lord with a kiss,” with their paradoxical words, succeed 
in bewildering the Christians, shaking their faith and confusing their consciences. . . . 
They distort the Scriptures, making confusion of God’s righteous word—seeking to 
receive the- favor of the unbelievers. They zealously combine the doctrine of the 
Bible with the ideologies of the world, and seek to make them one, forcibly putting 
together what have no possibility of being reconciled. . . . 


That all was not well in the churches from the government point of 
view, was indicated when the chief of the Religious Affairs Bureau for 
East China summoned the church leaders to meet in Shanghai and lectured 
them for two days in July, 1953. To the assembled 250 leaders he said 
that, while he was glad to note the progress made in the churches in political 
re-education (Asueh hsi), in denunciations (of reactionary elements in the 
churches), and in participation in national reconstruction, he was unhappy 
to note that not a few still declined to join in hsueh hsi; that while in the 
past two or three years preachers were no longer using their sermon time 
to foster anti-people and anti-Communist ideas, there were still some who 
directly or indirectly preached reactionary doctrines, pretending that they 
are based on the Bible. They were arbitrarily interpreting the Bible for 
ulterior motives. They obviously had political meaning, were possibly 
maneuvered from behind by imperialists or even counter-revolutionaries. 
“We should be warned about them.” 


One thing more. Recently family (religious) meetings have multiplied; they 
are secret meetings. ‘Those who conduct these meetings are generally the very ones 
who decline to participate in Asueh hsi. The reason they hold such family gatherings 
is that they can say what they like irresponsibly. This has roused much adverse 
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report from neighbors. . . . Government policy is consistently to protect religious free- 
dom, but subversive activities outside the bounds of religious belief are political in 
nature; with these the government will have to interfere. If preachers in their speech 
and in their action oppose our major task of national reconstruction, then we will 
treat them as law-breakers and anti-people. We cannot tolerate the lawlessness of 
the few to the detriment of the churches and the state. . . .° 


In closing he threw out the broad hint that he felt sure the churches 
would take cognizance of such irregularities and be able to correct them. 
Response from the church leaders was immediate, pledging themselves to 
take necessary steps to uproot the irregularities. 


WHAT OF THE FuTuRE? 


All evidences indicate that, after the stormy upheaval of the mass 
accusations-confessions period, when the churches were rent by internal 
strife and suspicion, with the “progressives” apparently gaining the upper 
hand and reducing the others to silence, church life has gradually calmed 
down and taken on more normal semblance. In the larger cities like 
Shanghai, Nanking, Peking, Canton, Wu-han, large congregations are re- 
ported at Christmas choral services, Good Friday and Easter union services. 
Political sermonizing has lessened, and more religious articles appear in the 
Tienfeng and Hsieh Chin magazines. New churches have been erected, 
some with financial assistance from the government. The Union Theological 
Seminary in Nanking has more applicants than can be accommodated. Taxes 
on church buildings and parsonages have been remitted. (Christian schools 
and hospitals, like all other private service institutions, have been confiscated 
by the government without compensation; the Chinese bishops and church 
workers arrested have remained imprisoned without any voice raised for 
redress on their behalf.) 

While church leaders are kept busy responding to political exigencies 
from day to day, one may assume that ordinary Christians—the silent ones— 
go about their daily work of earning a living, quietly trying to live up to 
their Christian faith and ethic. Here and there we catch glimpses of re- 
awakened faith and deep piety, renewed interest in the study of the Bible 
and rediscovery of the joys of fellowship in prayer and worship. After a 
retreat of pastors and theological students held in Peking in January, 1954, 
one member wrote: “In the past few years, I often felt I had lost my 
original joy and strength, was frustrated in spirit, weak, and powerless. 
Thank God, through this retreat and the nourishment from the leaders 


5 Tienfeng, August, 1953. 
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my original joy and strength has returned. . . . As I read the Bible now, 
it reveals to me new light. . 
A prayer by one Shih Ju-chang attests to genuine religious fervor: 


»” 


Merciful Lord, Almighty God! We praise Thee, for Thy love is so broad 
and high and deep; Thy blessings come richly upon us. We thank Thee, for Thou 
hast given us Thy only Son. “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” He 
has revealed to us that goodness will surely defeat all evil, right will surely overcome 
wrong, and light will surely destroy darkness. But often selfish desires in us over- 
shadow the truth, and we fail to distinguish between right and wrong. Pray open 
our eyes and our ears that we may learn of Thee to espouse righteousness, not to 
follow the scheming of evil men; to walk in the way of righteousness and bear faithful 
witness for what is good, right, light and true, and to be Thy loyal children. 

We thank Thee that Thou hast called us to be born into this age and environ- 
ment. No longer can the few rob us of what Thou hast given us all so richly to 
enjoy. Thou makest the sun to shine upon us all and the rain to refresh us all. 
Thou hast given us this beautiful new life, so that we need not hide our faces in a 
dark corner and weep. Under the radiance of the sun, we will with a loud voice 
sing Thy rich blessings and broadcast the joyous tidings which are for all nations. 

We praise Thee for the new spirit of fellowship among the churches and members. 
The evil one tried to build high walls and bamboo fences to separate us one from 
another, even from Thee. ‘Thank the Lord, Thou hast awakened in us a heart for 
truth, for peace. The power of truth and peace has broken down the high walls 
and bamboo fences, so that we can see “how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity,” and we are brought closer to Thee. 

Loving Father! Thou knowest our weakness. Protect us always, we pray, 
our hearts and minds, that at this springtime, we may firmly resolve to do what is 
good among men. Glory be to Thy name! Hear our prayer in Jesus Christ’s name.* 


From Peking there has come word of a student congregation that has 
worshiped regularly on Sundays through the recent turbulent years. During 
winter and summer vacation time, hundreds of Christian students gather 
there for periods of ten days to a fortnight, for Bible study and prayer. 
A recent letter reports such a gathering, known as a “Soul Nourishing 
Gathering” (SNG) held in February, 1954: 


We have just closed the SNG. A fortnight with the Books of Samuel. Not 
less than 300 present. Pews, benches, chairs in the aisles, all full. That was in the 
morning. In the afternoon they divided and met in small groups. The church was 
too small for such a large crowd. Only Eternity can measure the yield of such a 
gathering. . . . In Africa the animals go long distances to find a water hole. Our 
friends are willing to go a like distance to find the Water of Life. They do not 
know what is ahead of them. But they do realize that they must have the help of 
the Eternal to meet the present and the future. We “sit in the pit and look up to 
heaven.” . . . If you could take the wings of the morning and make a visit, I am sure 
you would be encouraged. I cannot type the sounds of the hymns of praise and the 
fervent prayers. . . . These young people are preparing for the test ahead. . . . 


® Tienfeng, February, 1954. 
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It would be a brave person who would hazard a prediction as to when 
the “bamboo curtain,” like a heavy murky fog, will be lifted, and Chris- 
tians in China and Christians abroad may again be able to communicate in 
free and unhampered fellowship. If such a possibility exists, we should 
be prepared for the eventuality. We may have to be psychologically 
prepared to meet fellow Christians of China who, while true to the historic 
faith, have been culturally so molded by their environment that Christian 
conversation may have to struggle through new and unfamiliar forms of 
thought and modes of speech. Christian humility needs to be reinforced 
by the reminder that our limited understanding may not restrict the ongoing 
work of the Holy Spirit. Christian faith may find a new meaning in the 
words of Hebrews 11:1, “confidence in the things hoped for, which we 
cannot now see.” 

But “bamboo curtains” are man-made and earth-bound. In prayer 
and divine worship, Christian fellowship remains unbroken around the 
Throne of Grace. In the midst of the conflict of political orthodoxies and 
ideologies, we can take comfort in the thought that we share the same 
Christian Bible.» The Bible still circulates freely behind the bamboo 
curtain, and the very hardships and uncertainties of the time are turning 
the hearts of Christians back to the Word of God, which is “a lamp unto 
our feet and a light unto our path.” We can be thankful for the common 
heritage of Christian hymns that we can sing together. The Hymns of 
Universal Praise, used by the majority of Christians in China, contains 
hymns old and new, gathered from many tongues and climes and ages— 
Chinese and Japanese folk songs, ancient Nestorian hymns and Negro spir- 
ituals, and the great hyn.as of the Christian centuries—truly a precious 
heritage of the Church Universal. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
unites all Christian believers in communion with the Head of the Church 
and with one another, in remembrance of the Body broken and the Blood 
shed on the cross for our reconciliation. Newfangled political divisions 
may separate us for a time; they cannot destroy the glorious unity of praise 
and adoration offered to the “one Lord . . . one God and Father of us all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in all.” 





The Future of Russia: 
Marx, Tolstoi, or Dostoievsky? 


NICHOLAS MAXIMOFF 


Marx. TOLSTOI, AND DOSTOIEVSKY: these are the 
three thinkers who shaped Russian public opinion at the end of the nineteenth 
century. All three are bound to one another by the same aim and the 
same quest, that of social justice on earth. Furthermore, Tolstoi and 
Dostoievsky tried to find divine truth in the relations of men among them- 
selves. Both tried to penetrate the mystery of the human spirit, and 
searched their consciences concerning the meaning of life and its tragic 


destiny. 
ad Marx 


Marxism appeared in Russia somewhat tardily, as the most recent and 
final stage of European humanism. Humanism based the spiritual life of 
man on reason and compassion. Reason tried to free itself from God, and 
compassion tried to denounce the injustice of the world created by the 


Almighty. 

Wishing to restore the significance of the human in a world without 
God, humanism led to the extreme affirmation of man, to the Man-God, 
who measures everything by his reason. From that point, a noble end 
gives the right to use any means whatsoever in order to obtain it. From this 
issues cruelty, deceit, and despotism; all this in the name of pure reason and 
compassion for man. Such is the final dialectic of atheistic humanism. 

In following this path, Marx, like his predecessors, the revolutionary 
humanists, became the victim of this fatal dialectic. In his youth he was 
still close to the ideas of the romantic German school of political economy. 
In his book, Philosophy and National Economy, there is no sociological 
determinism, but in its place is the false pathos of protest against the relega- 
tion of man to the position of an object. He demanded the restoration of 
human dignity to the worker in the factory. At this time, he denied the 
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existence of inflexible economic laws, regarding the economy as nothing but 
the manifestation of the activity of men toward other men. Capitalism 
in particular is the relation of men among themselves for the purpose of 
production. It depends, then, on the will of men to improve these rela- 
tions and to make them more equitable. 

These ideas captivated an element of the Russian intelligentsia who, 
although not wishing to resolve the profound economic problems, sought to 
realize justice in human relations. A more detailed study of these problems 
in the first volume of Capital made an even greater impression on these 
first Russian Marxists by the harmony of its construction and the force of 
its protest against the exploitation of man by man. 

At this time the Russians were especially interested in the moral and 
sociological side of Marx’s teaching; but these problems were very closely 
bound to his philosophy of history, and, above all, to his dialectical ma- 
terialism. In these matters Marx had made his own use of Hegel, as had 
the Prussian reactionaries; so that both the Prussian Junkers and the 
socialists have proclaimed their spiritual kinship with Hegel! Most of 
the Russian Christian philosophers passed through the crucible of Marxism. 
Later, however, they all turned away from it; and that presumably because, 
in their judgment, a true humanitarianism could not exist together with 
atheistic materialism. 

At this time, Tolstoi began to develop his religious teaching of protest 
against a world at once Christian and sinful. Dostoievsky came to his tragic 
end, having posed and partly resolved the most profound spiritual problem. 
Because of these men, the materialism of Marx could not implant itself 
in the conscience of the intelligentsia so profoundly as positivism had done 
earlier. In 1860, before the flowering of the great Russian literature and 
the reforms granted to Russia by the will of the emperor, Alexander II, 
Marxist materialism could still have united with this earlier positivism in 
the conscience of the intelligentsia. But after that time, Marxism, follow- 
ing nihilism, was obliged to borrow from the latter its mentality and its 
tactic, in order to maintain its own position. 

It is no accident that Lenin was more of a tactician than a theorist. 
His most urgent aim was not the fight against excess profits within the 
framework of a capitalist economy, but was, in fact, the struggle for the 
immediate seizure of power by the minority and the establishment of a 
party dictatorship. He achieved power in the state by force. 

How was this possible? 

In order to answer this question it is necessary to pass through the 
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camp of the ideological opponents of materialism. From 1860 to 1870, 
paralleling the spread of revolutionary ideas and nihilistic sentiments 
throughout a part of the intelligentsia, the great literature of Russia ap- 
peared, with Tolstoi and Dostoievsky at the head. These profoundly reli- 
gious writers aroused public opinion not only by their protests against 
materialism and positivism, but also by their criticism of the contemporary 
way of life. The first step in this interpretation was made by Tolstoi. 


To.tsro1 


Surrounded by wealth, glory, and respect, in full possession of his 
strength, Tolstoi began to reflect on the meaning of his earthly life, which 
seemed so happy. Neither wealth nor glory could satisfy him. He sought 
the highest meaning of life in religion, and was, at one time, a good orthodox 
Christian. But historic Christianity had already begun to disappoint him. 
That is why, in a series of works written after his spiritual crisis, he began 
to preach what represented for him true Christianity. It was then that 
he published A Confession, What My Faith Consists Of, What Are We 
Going to Do?, Slavery in Our Time, The Kingdom of God Is Within Y ou, 
etc. Finally, wishing to discover the sources of the deformation of Chris- 
tianity, Tolstoi studied Hebrew (having already studied Greek), and worked 
for years on the text of the four Gospels. Then he published a corrected 
Gospel in which he tried to demonstrate that Christianity, as we know it, 
is a mixture of the pure teaching of Christ with the prejudices, myths, and 
deformations produced in the course of twenty centuries. 

As a result, Tolstoi was excommunicated by the Holy Synod. His 
attack on the church set up a barrier between him and right-wing society. 
As for the left-wing intelligentsia, they considered Tolstoi quite simply 
as an enemy, because they had not yet matured enough to accept a conception 
of the world that was religious. In spite of everything, Tolstoi’s popularity 
increased among the Russian people. The principal cause of this popu- 
larity was, of course, his imaginative works, which aroused more and more 
comment as much among the critics as among the general public. The 
Cossacks, War and Peace, Anna Karenina—these were three stages of 
Tolstoi’s fictional work up to the crisis in his conception of the world. After 
having written Anna Karenina, he attained such eminence that, in spite of 
the disapproval of his philosophy by the large part of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia, Tolstoi—artist, psychologist, and chronicler of contemporary cus- 
toms—was unanimously accepted. 

The basic idea of all Tolstoi’s work is this: that only simplicity and 
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striving for spiritual perfection can overcome universal evil. In The 
Cossacks Uncle Eroshka, in War and Peace the soldier Platon Karataev, 
are simple and sincere men who represent the basic strength of the Russian 
people. The conqueror, brilliant and even ingenious, must give way before 
the peaceable millions of Platon Karataevs. Only a race which has kept 
its ties with nature can have that elemental and primitive strength necessary 
to ensure its future existence. Only the man who has not lost his ties with the 
earth, and who keeps himself apart from artificial and cultivated life, pre- 
serves integrity of soul and ceases to lie and be a hypocrite. 

At the age of fifteen Tolstoi was an ardent admirer of Rousseau. 
But all at once, in his youth, he forgot this teaching and threw himself 
frantically into the artificial life of society. When he returned later to 
some of Rousseau’s ideas, his philosophy of simplification resembled only 
in appearance the ideas of the French humanist. Berdyaev compares these 
two philosophers thus: Rousseau considers nature to be good; Tolstoi bases 
his philosophy on the consciousness of nature’s imperfection. Rousseau 
wished to create out of primitive life a social contract; as for Tolstoi, he 
sought divine truth in nature. Both criticized progress and both aspired 
to paradise: Tolstoi to celestial, Rousseau to terrestrial paradise. Rousseau 
was a humanist, having faith in the power of human reason. Tolstoi, on 
the other hand, was a religious seeker for divine truth on earth, a truth 
which is impossible to attain without personal striving for perfection and 
which is inaccessible to the exterior factors of life such as contracts, agree- 
ments, constitutions, laws, or decrees. 

In this search Tolstoi was radical and, from the sociological point of 
view, anarchistic. He would not admit that the State and the govern- 
mental power have the right to rule men by applying force and by punishing 
them for disobedience to the laws. The only law which Tolstoi accepted 
was that of Christian love and of conscience. But nonresistance to crime by 
violence, objection to military service and to war could not become the 
dogma of the orthodox church, subject to the State since the time of the 
revocation of the Patriarchy. Thus he entered into conflict with Church 
and State. 

Tolstoi denied the possibility of achieving a good end by evil means. 
But he went further. The essence of his teaching is expressed in his in- 
sistence on nonresistance to wrongdoing by force. Thus over against the 
universal law of the punishment of crime on earth he set the divine law of 
metaphysical and celestial punishment. In the absence of violence, the 
law of God takes effect immediately. This idea of nonresistance to evil, 
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that is, the total impunity of criminals, was not acceptable to that section of 
the intelligentsia which brought about the Russian renaissance in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Tolstoi had tried to give to Russia a religious and moral ideal. But in 
removing the mystical element from Christianity and in trying to show 
that Christ was not the Son of God but only a great teacher and prophet, 
Tolstoi detached himself from traditional religion and from orthodoxy, 
which had given to the Russian people throughout its entire history guidance 
and consolation in moments when they were stricken by great trials. Tolstoi 
did not acknowledge the church at all, because he considered that no one 
had the right to set himself between man and God. “The Kingdom of 
God is within us.” “In order that life should become better, it is necessary 
that men become better.” “It is not so necessary to try to do good, as to 
try to be good.” “The principal duty of man is inward, and consists in 
maintaining the purity of his heart.” For him there is no other method of 
reforming life than personal improvement. That is why external life is 
not worth bothering oneself about. Boulgakov says: “Tolstoi disowns 
activity, the organizing spirit and collective action.” 

However, he offered no practical guidance. Attacking contemporary 
society with all the force of his talent and temperament, and at the same 
time rejecting all revolutionary systems and programs, Tolstoi himself did 
not find his God on our sinful earth. 

Having abolished the symbol of God the Son, and not having found 
God the Father on earth, Tolstoi radically destroyed all that could have 
given to his partisans consolation and hope in this world. In Tolstoi’s 
literary creation could be felt already this hopelessness, this fatality stalk- 
ing on the heels of his various characters. There is no merciful God on 
this earth; there is only a fate of cruel necessity. It was this monstrous 
fate which drove Anna Karenina under the wheels of a train. 

In A Confession, Tolstoi says that he had a dream about two precipices; 
the lower precipice repelled him, the higher attracted him. In the lower 
precipice, Tolstoi found only sin; and, instead of God, he saw only a monster 
devouring men. He saw God the Father only in heaven. He believed 
in the immortality of the soul, and thought that death is a birth to a new 
life. He aspired with all his heart to this high eminence. For that reason 
his moral radicalism was unattainable, not only to his successors, but to 
himself. In spite of his teachings, he himself did not give away his wealth! 

Although Tolstoi did not create a constructive teaching acceptable to 
the mass of Russian people, his significance for his age was great. By his 
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exhortation to personal spiritual improvement he revived the religious 
conscience of the Russian intelligentsia, and showed to the simple man that 
conscience is not always determined by the mode of life. 


DosTolEvsKY 


“Spirit determines both conscience and mode of life.” That is the 
motto which could be set over the epoch begun by Tolstoi and Dostoievsky. 
Tolstoi’s path, starting from the description of traditional morality and the 
psychological analysis of his characters, led to the confession that only the 
immortality of the soul justifies our earthly existence. 

Dostoievsky, for his part, was not at all interested in mores. His 
psychological analysis, in spite of all its depth, does not occupy a pre- 
ponderant place in his work. Instead, the spiritual life of man, his mystic 
destiny, his contradictory antitheses of good and evil, of liberty and des- 
potism, of suffering and the joy of redemption—these are the problems 
which, independently of customs, of the time and place of the action, 
absorb Dostoievsky and his readers. 

The “psychological” period of Dostoievsky’s work did not last long. 
In his youth he was a member of Petrachevsky’s revolutionary circle, was 
arrested under a vile pretext and condemned to death. He was already 
on the scaffold when he was pardoned, with his friends, by Nicholas I. 
His sentence was reduced to forced labor in Siberia. These four years of 
imprisonment, during which Dostoievsky shared the sufferings and joys of 
both the finest and worst men in Russia, were a turning point in his life. 
A weaker man might have been broken by such suffering, humiliated and 
embittered; but Dostoievsky came through the ordeal enriched spiritually, 
strengthened and calmed. 

Already in The House of Death Dostoievsky wrote that in prison, 
among the criminals, he had met the finest men in Russia. Their strength 
of character and their fearlessness made a far greater impression on him 
than the petty morality, the bourgeois and egoistic virtue of most of those 
who consider themselves honest citizens. 

How many attacks this statement of Dostoievsky aroused! At that 
time Nietzsche had not yet expounded his gospel of Zarathustra. Dostoiev- 
sky was therefore alone. Nevertheless, after having seen the abyss which 
was repulsive to Tolstoi, he was not afraid to look at it a second time, with 
a new vision free of prejudice. 

It was not in the heavens, but here on earth that Dostoievsky searched 
for the cruel truth, however difficult might be the way to reach it. He was 
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not in the least afraid to people this abyss with demons and possessed 
souls, great and small, and then to remain face to face with them. With 
each of these possessed ones, he was ready to travel the earthly road to 
the very end. 

Is this not somewhat strange? Unlike Nietzsche, who became ecstatic 
before his supermen, admiring from a distance their speech and their pose, 
Dostoievsky, going close to the Zarathustras, lifted their veils, exposed 
them spiritually, and showed to the astonished reader that these possessed 
ones really have no place at all on our sinful earth. 

Verkhovensky, in The Possessed, is a revolutionary. To achieve social- 
ism and paradise on earth, he develops his program thus: “We will infiltrate 
into the masses . . . we will launch drunkenness, calumny and denunciation; 
we will launch an unprecedented debauch; we will stifle every genius in 
childhood . . . we will light fires . . . we will start rumors .. . yes! and 
then the revolts will begin . . . Russia will be plunged into gloom, will 
groan to her ancient gods. Yes! and then, we will launch .. .” 

His companion interrupts: “Who?” 

Verkhovensky replies, “Who? Why, Ivan the Tsar, you, it is you!” 
Thus a dictator must arise, amid revolts, vice, fires, and tears. 

If one only thinks of the fact that these lines were written not in 1954, 
but in 1870, it is hard to decide which is more amazing: Dostoievsky’s 
prophetic genius, or the blindness of a party of intellectuals who continued 
to close their eyes to those prophecies and even to their incipient fulfillment. 

Another character states the essence of this doctrine thus: “Starting 
from limitless freedom, I conclude with an absolute despotism.” These 
words conceal the dialectic of liberty which Dostoievsky described in all 
the works of the second period of his life. Liberty is the highest value, 
even if it leads to the opposite result, to despotism. Without liberty, man 
has no choice between good and evil; without free choice, good loses its 
meaning and its significance. It is only good freely accomplished that is 
true good; good done through necessity is nothing but slavery. 

The way of liberty becoming license is the way which passes from 
evil toward crime and suffering. It is only the suffering of a man 
responsible by his own free choice that gives him the right to personal 
dignity. In redeeming evil by suffering, man discovers the divine way 
of Christ. Those who deny the redemption of sin remain in the void: 
they look at evil and even try to combat it, but by relying only on their own 
strength. In the end they perish in this unequal struggle. 

In The Possessed, Kirillov reasons logically: “If God does not exist, 
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then it is 1 who am God.” Thus, long before Nietzsche, he arrives at the 
idea of the man-god or superman. In the conversation with Stavroguin, 
he says, “He will come, and his name will be the man-god.” 

“The God-man?” he is asked. 

Kirillov replies, “The man-god. That is the difference.” 

Another kind of denial of God is found in The Brothers Karamazov. 
Ivan denies God out of love for humanity: out of pity for men he fights 
against God. In denying the symbol of Christ he denies redemption. When 
Alyosha reminds him of that, he replies with the myth of the Grand 
Inquisitor, which is undoubtedly well known to the readers of this 
article. 

This legend is a vision of the organization of the world without God, 
without faith in the immortality of the soul, and without the prospect of 
eternity. Even the Inquisitor does not believe in God, as Alyosha remarks, 
even though he believes that he loves mankind and is disturbed about men. 
But love without God becomes hatred. Not believing in God, the Inquisitor 
does not believe in man. Not believing in the immortality of the soul, he 
denies the spiritual nature of man. If there is no immortality, then men are 
pitiable, incomplete creatures. They should be transformed into a herd 
of animals and led with a bridle. 

The atheistic philanthropists deny the existence of God because evil 
exists in the world. But evil, like true good, is inconceivable without 
liberty. Therefore, liberty must be destroyed in order to destroy both good 
and evil, and to replace them with the substitute for good: satiety and 
earthly prosperity. Liberty, love, and goodness are possible only in God; 
for otherwise the atheistic philanthropist will logically arrive at despotism 
by means of them. Such is the way of the supermen. Such is the fate of 
the reign of the Antichrist. 

The logic of Ivan Karamazov was so strict that it confused not only 
Alyosha, but Dostoievsky himself. For the antithesis of liberty and pros- 
perity should be resolved, for him, not after death but here on earth, in 
this sinful world. Dostoievsky sought a solution to this in the characters 
of Prince Myshkin (The Idiot), Alyosha Karamazov and Zossima, the 
hermit (The Brothers Karamazov). All these are true Christians, but 
not according to Tolstoi’s conception of the word. Nonresistance to evil 
is incomprehensible to them. All three go forth into the sinful world, 
each in his own manner, in order to accomplish their mission of resistance. 
But the power which they oppose to evil is the power of active good- 
ness. 
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In this consists the greatest merit of Dostoievsky: he succeeds in con- 
vincing his reader that the moral power of Christian activity gains the upper 
hand over the dynamism of the possessed world. 

Prince Myshkin represents the unaccomplished ideal of Dostoievsky. 
He forgives all and understands everyone. His moral beauty draws, like 
a lover, all passions, nurses them and magically transforms them into love. 
But this action is insufficient to bring harmony into human relationships; 
and those who become involved with Prince Myshkin come to tragic ends. 
Moral beauty alone does not possess the power that is needed to conquer 
the world of sin. 

It is not beauty that will save the world, for beauty itself is in need 
of salvation, falling in the universe of ugliness and sin. Prince Myshkin, 
having come into this sinful world, departed from it broken and spiritually 
maimed. The moral of the novel The Jdiot is this: passive goodness must 
inevitably perish if it lacks the power to fight, if it has not the will to put 
its strength into action. This is the principal difference between Dostoievsky 
and Tolstoi in his second and last period. Christianity, if it does not fight 
against evil, brings about the destruction of all—not their salvation. 

Alyosha, in The Brothers Karamazov, represents a further step in the 
direction of active Christianity; but even he does not symbolize the fullness 
of Dostoievsky’s conclusion. From the author’s personal notes we may 
conclude that this novel was never completed. In the second part, Dostoi- 
evsky would have shown Alyosha carrying out his earthly achievement 
right up to the end. The hermit’s path to God could be pursued in isola- 
tion from the world. But Alyosha had to follow the road in the midst of 
earthly passions. He was a religious devotee among the possessed; this 
was his calling. 

Like Tolstoi, Dostoievsky put personal morality at the base of social 
morality. The significance of The Brothers Karamazov is exactly this: that 
Dostoievsky showed in it the moral ideas which should be placed at the 
fore of the renaissance of the new Russia. A short time before his death, 
he wrote in his Journal of a Writer, “It is not in mechanical forms that the 
socialism of the Russian people is to be found: this nation believes that it 
will be saved, in the end, only by a universal union in the name of Christ. 
Such is our Russian socialism.” 

Dostoievsky lived at the time of the crisis of Christian culture; and, 
in fighting against that crisis, he sought throughout his life for a possible 
solution for his people. He found his own path, separate from the popular 
conceptions of his time, and equally distinct from that of Tolstoi and Marx. 
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Tue Furure or Russia 


The Russia of the future will follow the leader who will give her a 
moral ideal realized here on earth, satisfying at the same time the age- 
long aspiration of the Russian spirit toward an eschatological, religious con- 
clusion in another world. 

It was Marx who conquered in 1917, although the Marxist bolsheviks 
were a feeble minority, even in the constituent assembly chosen by free 
election. In order to understand this victory, we must know something 
of the movement of thought in the preceding years. 

Russian Marxism went through two critical divisions within itself. 
The first had already started in 1900, when the best minds among the 
Marxists traced their steps back from Marx to Hegel to Kant; then moved 
through neo-Kantianism to the school of Russian religious philosophy. 
Among these was Nicolas Berdyaev. Thus the best Russian minds repudi- 
ated Marxism. 

Then, in 1903, the remaining followers of Marx were split into 
bolshevik and menshevik. The latter were Marxists in the all-European 
sense of the word. The bolsheviks were the successors of the Russian 
nihilism and radicalism of the nineteenth century. Their motto separates 
them from the mensheviks—and indeed from all the rest of the world, 
except the German Nazis. Their motto: the end justifies any means, 
even the worst. 

The war of 1914-18 snuffed out the philosophy which had embraced 
religion and favored the rise of Marxist bolshevism. 

In other countries also, such as France, Italy, Germany, and Belgium, 
Marxists occupy a great part, if not the majority, of the seats in the repre- 
sentative assemblies. In these countries, Marxism was accepted not only 
before the two great wars, but even before the Russian revolution. Never- 
theless, the Marxist parties did not expand into national or international 
movements until the twentieth century. Their development coincided with 
the final stage of the epoch of external imperialism. That epoch was created 
by the Third Estate, or bourgeoisie. 

Toward the beginning of the twentieth century, when all the weak 
or uninhabited lands had been parceled out, the fourth estate, the proletariat, 
also waited for its share of the enormous wealth that imperialism brought 
to Europe. This expectation was not fulfilled; that is why the fourth estate 
began to insist on its rights by revolutionary or parliamentary methods. 
Then the era of external imperialism was ended. The era of internal im- 
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perialism began, a period of which Marx had predicted the arrival. In the 
earthly and purely materialistic struggle for the benefits of civilization and 
nature, Marx inevitably became the prophet of the contemporary era. And 
this is independent of whether he was either right or wrong. 

The very existence of the bourgeoisie is now in peril. Would it be, 
if new social ideas and real moral values were opposed to Marxism? Every- 
thing depends on that. 

This is why another conception of life, taught by Tolstoi and Dostoiev- 
sky before the revolution, is of such great current importance today. This 
conception is that truth is found within man; it exists in his conscience, 
independent of this or that regime imposed from without. This presupposes 
that morality is indivisible; and that, having overstepped its limit, one 
finds himself in the world of evil. 

Tolstoi, having accepted this thesis in principle, held himself apart 
from life, insisting on the realization of an undivided Christian ideal of 
earth. Sensing the impossibility of his ideal, he created his own religion 
of the other world, of Nirvana, which is the end of earthly life and the 
beginning of a new and truly celestial existence. The Russian people, except 
for a small number of believers, could not accept this way and did not 
follow Tolstoi. 

Although he was opposed to revolution, Tolstoi prepared it involun- 
tarily for himself. His teaching had unexpected results in the spirit of 
another race and its leaders. Gandhi considered himself a disciple of 
Tolstoi; but he went further and achieved a great pacific revolutien in 
his own country. 

Dostoievsky, like Tolstoi seeking the truth in the soul of man, did not 
fear man’s sinful state; but he did not seek the kingdom of God immediately 
on earth. He said that the human road is that of suffering, and that 
suffering bears in itself the purification of evil. 

This conception did not have time to leave any deep trace in the 
outlook of the intelligentsia, even less in that of the people. The war of 
1914 prematurely interrupted the Russian renaissance. Nevertheless, 
thirty-four years after the death of Dostoievsky, the way of suffering began, 
and lasted still until the present day. Dostoievsky believed that in suffering 
the people would find Christ once again; he also believed, contrary to 
Tolstoi, that true Christianity consists in active struggle against evil. 

It is not by chance that the most eminent Russian poet of the twentieth 
century, Alexander Block, described in his poem “The Twelve” a vision 
of Christ, crowned with white roses, marching before the soldiers of the 
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Red ermy, unhappy atheists, swept by the wind and snow. This vision is 
entirc:y inspired by Dostoievsky. 
Vladimir Soloviev asked in a famous poem to Russia: 


Which Orient do you wish to be: 
That of Xerxes or of Christ? 


Dostoievsky believed in the Russia of Christ; he rejected the Russia 
of Xerxes. There resides the deep meaning of his works. Only those 
peoples who know the Russia of Dostoievsky and the significance of the 
Russian renaissance at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, can possibly understand the true substance of Russia. 

Is the Western world ready for this understanding? 

Still, by itself, the understanding of Russia by the people of the 
Western world is not sufficient. It is still necessary for the Russian peo- 
ple also to understand and to respect European culture. 

The people of Western Europe underwent revolution 150 years ago. 
Since that time, with the exception of a few revolutionary sparks of rela- 
tively small importance, Europe has had the opportunity to live and develop 
tranquilly. The Russian people were waiting to see the results of this 
progress of civilization in the West, ten years ago, when the Second World 
War began. That first meeting of post-revolutionary Russia with Europe 
was tragic for the West as much as it was for Russia. Is the West prepared 
to meet Russia this time with new values that will not disappoint the 
Russian people? 

On this depends to a great extent the future of Russia, and—given the 
co-ordination of present-day powers—the future of our whole civilization. 





Different Cultural Mentalities 


DANIEL J. FLEMING 


‘Tem TWO AIMS of this brief paper are, first, to stimulate an 
ever-growing awareness of cultural differences in ways of thinking, and, 
secondly, to encourage an ever-more-serious attempt to discover the prac- 
tical significance of such differences for closer human relations on this planet. 


I 


An interesting example of variance in cultural mentalities arises from 
the difference in emphasis placed upon individuality and upon collective 
society of some kind. Broadly speaking, the West values the independence 
of the individual, while the East has built its culture around group solidarity. 
The traditional forms and ideology of familism in China, of the joint 
family and caste systems in India, and of the clan or tribe in Africa con- 
tinue to subordinate the individual to the group. On the other hand, we 
in the West live in an atomized society. 

Let us look at some of the characteristics of a collectivist society. Here 
the interest of the group is paramount and individualism tends to be sup- 
pressed. The soil in parts of Africa belongs to the tribe, and other property, 
even though owned individually, is held in trust for the use of the group. 
Training and custom on the part of family and clan so determine emotions 
and opinions that a mere individual hardly develops a separate conscience 
or sense of responsibility. Decisions are made by the group rather than 
by the person. Thus, the enlarged family may decide which of the grand- 
children shall go to college, or which shall be insured. Choice of occupa- 
tion for the individual may be determined by the group. If a man thinks 
his son or daughter should be married, he consults the family group. The 
boy in a joint family system is dependent on and subordinate to the head 
of the family for a long time, often until after he is married and is himself 
father of a family. Local taxes may be collected from the family as the 
unit; local assemblies may be represented by family heads; even a census 
may be taken by families instead of by individuals. 





_Dantet J. Fremine, Ph.D., D.D., is Professor Emeritus of Foreign Missions, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. He is concerned in this article to 
bring out the present need for new Christian approaches to “the meeting of East 


and West.” 
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In some more primitive areas it has been only in recent years that the 
collective responsibility of the larger family for the crime of one of its 
members has been abolished by law, although the collective responsibility 
tends still to persist in practice. Thus, where the individual as such is not 
held responsible, wives and sons may be punished because of a crime com- 
mitted solely by the husband. 

We should not be oblivious to possible elements of good in a collective 
culture. Claims are made that this type militates against excessive indi- 
vidualism; that it elevates group over personal desires; and that the 
solidarity which characterizes a group culture leads to self-sacrifice on behalf 
of others. The brotherliness of the clan compares well with the extreme 
selfishness often found in our individualistic civilization. Moreover, the 
way in which the joint family system looks after its disabled and unem- 
ployed can be contrasted with the way our individualistic society avoids 
social responsibility by having public institutions care for unfortunates. On 
the other hand, an oversocialized system often makes for want of self- 
confidence, lack of sensed responsibility, and inadequate concepts of 
personality and personal rights. The inward voice of conscience is apt 
to be less strong than the proprieties and collective opinion imposed by 
the clan. 

In contrast, the West emphasizes individuality. Religious conversion 
is essentially an individual experience. Christianity has instilled the con- 
ception that in God’s sight each person has a unique value. Partly as a 
result of these religious convictions Western democracies recognize equal 
rights for all individuals; the family as such has no place in the political 
structure; and individuals enter civic society directly. The West values 
a civilization according to the degree it insures the freedom, development, 
happiness, and prosperity of the individual citizen. 

Hence it is difficult for an individualistic Westerner to sense in any 
real way the strong hold that group consciousness may have on one of a 
different culture. Failure to appreciate the psychology of interdependence 
in the organization of family and clan, so prevalent in Asia and Africa, and 
to make suitable adjustments is one basic obstacle to the acceptance of 
Christianity. It comes as a foreign religion which builds up its churches 
through individual conversion, thus detaching a given person from his 
larger social group. In this way the Western tradition of individualism 
becomes injuriously identified with Christianity. In addition, the indi- 
vidual thus detached may find that his severance from roots in an organic 
group has disastrous personal consequences. He gives up the solidarity 
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of the old family or clan system and often does not find corresponding 
economic and social security in the new Christian fellowship. 

In recent decades, owing to the impact of Western culture, industrialism, 
the gold mines of Johannesburg and the copper mines of Central Africa, 
the small independent family is rapidly taking the place of the enlarged 
family system among the educated. Such conditions tend to develop indi- 
vidualists. However, eighty per cent of the population of Asia and Africa 
still live in villages where communal loyalty is still unchallenged, and hence 
where attention should still be given to this type of mentality. This is not 
only good evangelistic policy, but gives the chance to conserve certain 
collective values. 

Many constructive efforts have been made by the Christian church 
to take this psychology of group solidarity into consideration. There have 
been, for example, areas in India, Sumatra, and the islands of the sea and 
among the Indians of Latin America where the aim of securing self- 
commitment by individuals has been subordinated to bringing about group 
conversion. Germans, especially, have made the keen consciousness of 
group or tribal life a decisive factor in the upbuilding of the church. Workers 
recognize that in a group-conscious community religion itself has a communal 
character. Hence no attempt is made to detach a succession of units from 
the village, or clan, or tribe. The aim, instead, is to win a substantial por- 
tion of the whole group, so that there can be collective release from the 
pagan allegiance. 

Even when the more general mission policy of individual conversion 
is practiced in a collective society, there should be a keen realization how 
it is almost partial suicide for the unit to break away from the group. He 
may be ostracized by his relatives, lonely in a strange environment, and 
his new fellow Christians may not be numerous enough to form a new 
group of any consequence. In such a situation it is all the more important 
to make special efforts to build the new convert into the fellowship of the 
church. He has been told that Christianity looks beyond the individual 
to the formation of a beloved community. Having left a very real brother- 
hood with its standardized mutual] assistance and social security, he thinks 
he is entering a far more wonderful fellowship transcending caste and clan. 
However, he may find the Christian congregation to be a conglomeration 
of units extracted from varied families, villages, or social groups; or even 
an exclusive company which really does not welcome him. For such group- 
minded persons it is especially vital that the church should be a loving 
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family, eager to welcome the new members with joy, and to incorporate 
them into a real koinonia. 7 


Each cultural area will probably need to develop its own indigenous 
theology. This does not mean that these cultural theologies must neces- 
sarily have basal conflicts. But it does mean that the metaphors or thought- 
forms through which Christian realities are expressed will almost certainly 
differ. Early Christianity, coming in touch with Greek thought, inter- 
preted the Messiah as the Jogos, and thus was able to survive and to expand 
in that area. At a time when ransoms could release a man from slavery, 
a popular view of the work of Christ was that man was in Satan’s power; 
Christ came and paid a ransom to Satan, thus bringing about man’s release. 
Centuries later, when in Germany it was legally possible for a substitute 
to die in place of the real criminal, theologians made the work of Christ 
intelligible to that generation by saying that he paid the penalty for us, 
satisfying the requirements of the law by substitution. The experience of 
being saved by Christ was constant; it was the thought-forms in the way 
of explanation that differed. 

These are examples of how our Western symbolism, doctrines, and 
habits of worship have been colored by our particular historical heritage. 
In fact, each generation must interpret the Christian message in thought- 
forms and categories used in its day. In like manner, Christians in other 
cultures must express their faith in metaphors and forms congenial to their 
ways of thinking. They should be free to find themselves in Christ, and 
to express in their own way what they have found in him. This presents 
a fascinating issue for theological training in all the younger churches. 
For one thing, it would mean that there would be no slavish reproduction 
of Western traditional thought-forms in theology. 

For example, the Hindu doctrine of maya, or cosmic illusion, has 
imbued Indian minds with the belief that the phenomenal world does not 
exist, that it is a deceptive appearance arising from ignorance which makes 
man think erroneously that the world is real. Hence for all influenced 
by the Vedanta there has never been a deep sense of the reality of history. 
This doctrine of the illusory character of the phenomenal world weakens 
interest in concrete human events. But we believe that Christianity is 
a historical religion, and that a vital distinction between Hinduism and 
Christianity lies just here. It is that Christianity lays stress on the all- 
importance of a historical revelation, permeated through and through by 
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the belief that the purposes of God are made manifest in human. history.’ 
Obviously these two opposing convictions will affect the emphasis on the 
teaching of history in our Christian institutions in India, and in the formula- 
tion of Christian theology for Vedantists. Only minds which have been 
trained by a proper study of history to see the significance of individual 
personality and of the concrete event can do justice to the real nature of 
a historical religion. 

Still further in illustration, the head of a theological seminary in 
Africa holds that the distinctive African mentality thinks in terms of the 
objective and the concrete rather than the abstract.* Hence he asks whether 
African students must study Christian theology in its Western formula- 
tions as influenced by Platonism, Augustinianism, and Aristotelianism. He 
thinks that the African mind is much nearer Palestine than Greece; and 
suggests, therefore, that theological teaching in Africa devote itself to 
biblical, largely Hebraic, theology. The church in Africa would then be 
left to work out its own African statements of the Christian faith. 

More briefly, when dealing with people of a closely knit family and 
tribal organization, special attention in religious education would have to 
be given to developing and fostering a sense of individual call and commit- 
ment. Where morals are not distinguished from the customs of the caste 
or tribe, special attention may need to be given to developing an apprecia- 
tion of inner morality, and generating a personal sense of sin instead of the 
old idea of guilt as mere nonconformity. 


Iil 


Aid in making an appropriate and effective presentation of the gospel 
may come from a study of the thought habits of a people. For example, 
Mexico is predominantly an agricultural country. Since it is exceedingly 
mountainous the small rural communities tend to be somewhat isolated 
from one another. Hence the people, uneducated as they are, have an 
unconscious craving for excitement and for release of pent-up emotions. 
However, most North American missionaries introduced the extreme 
simplicity of the Anglo-Saxon type of service with its more formally timed 
program. This was scarcely adapted to meet the needs of those emotionally 
starved people. 

On the other hand, Roman Catholics have introduced a great deal 


1 The Christian College in India, Report of the Commission on Christian Higher Education in India, 
Oxford University Press, 1931, p. 148. 


2 Welch, James, Religious Studies in an African University, Nigeria: Ibadan University Press, 1950, p. 17. 
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of pageantry; and their elaborate ritual is more congenial to people of 
highly emotional temperament. Also, certain “faith missions” and other 
noncooperating sects came in with patterns of church service which gave 
greater psychological satisfaction to these rural people. Hours of assembling 
and closing were less fixed. There was more congregational participation 
through confession, impassioned prayer, and hymn singing. There might 
even be loud weeping, groaning, shouting, and gesticulating. Rapture is 
often expressed in rhythmic marching and dancing. We are not suggesting 
that our more regular missions should go to such extremes. But surely, to 
be aware of this rural psychological climate and to make some adaptations 
in that direction should make a more effective approach possible. Among 
such people greater attention to esthetic and emotional expression, even if 
uncongenial to us, should lessen the loss of members and the disintegrating 
effects due to the activities on the part of aggressive sects who have no 
respect for comity. 

One may be impressed by the fact that analogy is a favorite form of 
argument in India—even recognized as valid in some books on logic. The 
argument for the transmigration of souls is supported by the analogy of 
the way in which each candle in the series may light the next one. The 
relation of personality to Brahma is that of a temporary wave-form to 
the ocean. In like manner, the Christian, Sadhu Sundar Singh, outstanding 
for his Indian ways, compared prayer to sea water evaporating in its salty 
form, but coming back from heaven pure and clean. Or he likened the 
relinquishment of sin to a snake’s shedding its skin. For a people which 
finds the use of analogy an especially natural and convincing form of 
thought, a more general use of this pattern than is customary or effective 
in the West might well be useful. 

Again, it is well known that memory has been strongly developed in 
India, possibly as one result of predominant illiteracy. Hence it is not 
strange that village catechists could remember and tell biblical stories, while 
they were distinctly not good sermonizers. So, in certain training institu- 
tions, a definite change in policy was made from training for sermons to 
developing a repertoire of stories. 


IV 


Areas of friction in human relations between East and West can be 
anticipated through an awareness of different cultural mentalities. For one 
thing, the time-sense is different between East and West. Speaking of the 
Chinese, Pearl Buck says: “Time, time, that is the great essential of the 
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Chinese. Expose him, figuratively speaking, to the best we have, let him 
take the best as he sees it, and then let us wait for development; wait, if 
need be, with patience to the third and fourth generation. They have 
always built slowly. Their great city walls are typical. Huge foundations, 
steady, immovable, laid with the unhurried hands of a hundred generations 
of men. So again with their ancient civilization. It has been a thing of 
ages. It must be so again in its rebuilding. They are not a facile, quick 
people. They must see well and work slowly. But the result will be 
founded in the depths and it will be sure.” * 

Further, in literature on China, one repeatedly comes across such 
statements as “To the Oriental haste is an indignity”; “Remember that 
the Oriental has infinite patience”; “The East thinks in terms of eternity, 
while the West thinks in terms of tonight’s dinner.” Of course, such 
generalizations about any given people are not true for all times or for all 
persons. But they embody an impression sufficiently general to make us 
Americans scrutinize our intercultural procedures. Even Europe thinks of 
Americans as “activists,” and in general we are so restive to get things 
done, that we should at least be aware of this difference in time-sense and 
make what adjustments seem best. 

One dare not, moreover, ride roughshod over such deeply ingrained 
patterns of thought as fear of the “loss of face”—perhaps one of the 
strongest impulses in the East; or over the prevalent respect for old age 
which makes it inexpedient to put a young man into a place of prestige and 
authority over his elders, no matter how brilliant or learned he may be. 
Nor should we too much scorn the way courtesy is expressed by a series 
of intimate questions, which to a European may seem singularly irritating 
and impertinent. To the mind of the Oriental inquirer, however, these 
questions show that he is not so wanting in good manners as to show no 
interest in a stranger. 

Furthermore, in ecumenical gatherings, we can be quite insensitive to 
the strain put upon Asians and Africans—even upon some Europeans—by 
the naive assumption by Anglo-Saxons that the language will naturally be 
English and the procedures after Western parliamentary practice. We 
hardly realize the handicap which Orientals face in having to think and to 
express themselves in Western stereotypes of thought. Of course, absence 
of rules in discussion would result in confusion. But our standardized 
forms, designed to permit all to take part in public discussion on an equal 


3 The International Review of Missions, 13 (1924), pp. 581-582. 
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footing, may make active participation extremely difficult for those coming 
out of their cultures for the first time. 


V 


An international political policy has been built on the acceptance of 
the fact that we live in what, culturally, is a pluralistic world. F. S. C. 
Northrop, Professor of Philosophy and Law at Yale University, in his book, 
The Taming of the Nations, holds that the normative ideals which give a 
society its inner order may embody different and, in certain instances, logi- 
cally incompatible philosophies in comparison with those of other peoples. 

The Western concept of justice, Northrop says, is that of “measuring 
disputes and disputants against determinative, ideological and legal prin- 
ciples such as those written in constitutions and applied by the supreme 
court, and those written in statutes and applied by courts of lower juris- 
diction.” * In a concrete dispute issues are sharpened and brought under 
abstract general rules. The function of the court is strictly confined to the 
examination of the validity of the claims on the basis of law. Justice 
means correct decision with respect to the particular suit under litigation. 
Only one party can win. 

In contrast there is, broadly speaking, an Asian concept of justice 
marked by century-old practices of the middle way, of mediation, and of 
toleration. Third parties are enlisted to effect a compromise. The par- 
ticular issue is regarded simply as the cause of the dispute, rather than the 
basis on which a decision is made. Attention should not be confined to 
the immediate trouble, for the event in question should not be isolated 
from the whole long chain of relationships of the parties concerned. To 
such a frame of mind, the moral man is the peacemaker, not the supporter 
of litigation. The invasion of Korea may seem to the Westerner to be a 
clear matter of legal principle; on the other hand, to a leader of the Hindu, 
Confucian, or Buddhist cultural tradition, it seems to be an occasion for 
mediation by a neutral. 

Professor Northrop differentiates seven major cultural groups, each 
with its distinctive culturally conditioned mentality. He would have a 
world charter drawn up, recognizing as its basic principle the fact of ideo- 
logical pluralism, containing statements of the specific norms of law and 
ideology held vital by each member nation, guaranteeing to each member 
that its norms would be honored and protected within its own geographic 


* Northrop, F. S. C., The Taming of the Nations, The Macmillan Company, 1952, p. 123. 
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domain, and providing for a police force adequate to deter or to repel any 
interference with those norms by the aggressive forceful invasion of any 
other power. 

Each national or cultural group would be expected to draw up a 
specification of its distinctive norms and patterns. Any decision on foreign 
policy would be based on an objective understanding of the indigenous 
culture and philosophy of the peoples involved. Each such group would 
be pledged to respect the norms of every other group as valid for the 
nation in question until it changed them or so informed the international 
body. That part of its life which is international would have to be sub- 
mitted to the world organization for the protection of its own right to have 
and to observe its own ideals, and, on the other hand, for sharing in police 
action against any aggressor acting against another people’s formulated 
internal norms. 

Obviously, the summary just made is an all too brief and inadequate 
statement of a position to which Professor Northrop devotes his whole 
book. But for our purposes it is sufficient to call attention to the fact that 
he holds that the different peoples, nations, and cultures of the world do 
not have commor norms. They do not have the same definitions of what, 
for example, is meant by freedom, peace, or economic uplift. On the 


contrary, such different groups embody and act from different ideological 
and cultural premises and assumptions. He is convinced that any foreign 
policy should take these different cultural mentalities seriously. 


VI 


We have not attempted in this paper to face the question as to the 
origin of these various standardized mentalities upon our planet. The 
term “race psychology” has been avoided, since for some it would imply 
that mankind is separated by biological differences which account for the 
variety in thought habits. While one hesitates to affirm that biological 
inheritance has no part in determining these differences, there is the con- 
viction that cultural heritage, arising from historic, geographic, and economic 
influences acting through the centuries, can account for most of the phe- 
nomena. An attempt has, however, been made to draw attention through 
a few examples to the fact of what some call the momos of a people—the 
belief that every nation is bound together through its own conception of 
life and its moral ideals. But neither the origin of a people’s momos, nor 
the mere differentiation and awareness of what any particular nomos is, 
should be good enough. 
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Our main concern here is on the practical side. We have seen (a) 
that a single factor such as the relative emphasis placed on individuality 
or on collective society may have far-reaching consequences; (b) that each 
cultural area may need to develop its own theology; (c) that an appropriate 
and effective presentation of the gospel will depend to some extent on 
knowing the thought-forms of a people; (d) that frictions in ordinary 
human relations may be thus avoided; and (e) that an international political 
policy may be developed about the central fact that we have, culturally, a 
pluralistic world. 

But many other practical questions remain. Can Christianity hold its 
own and preserve its identity when it meets the momos of another culture? 
We certainly would not expect to condemn outright the mental thought- 
forms and stereotypes of another culture, nor would we expect to embody 
them wholesale into Christianity. But can Christianity avoid the Scylla of 
syncretism on one side and the Charybdis of dogmatism on the other? Can 
a type of life and thought be developed which will be Christian and yet be 
unquestionably Japanese, or Indian, or African? Suppose we do believe 
that the core of a certain nation’s conception of morals is a sort of harmoniz- 
ing tendency, always trying to find the harmony between man and nature 
and between man and man, does this enable us to anticipate political re- 
action? Obviously, the realist will not only be aware of these different 
mentalities, but will allow them to influence his action. The idealist will 
consider how they—his own and others—may be so transformed as to 
approach more fully the goal of the true, the beautiful, and the good. 





The Rethinking of the Christian Message 


W. NORMAN PITTENGER 
I 


ln AN AGE of neo-confessionalism, neo-orthodoxy, biblical 
theology, and other varieties of Christian thought, this essay is a plea for 
the recognition of a truth nowadays often forgotten. I want to urge the 
need for a thorough and careful rethinking of the Christian message, not 
with the intention of reducing the scandal or offense of the gospel, but 
in the conviction that there are values in the liberal movement, even in 
what used to be called “modernism,” which the reaction of the past quarter- 
century has overlooked; and that one of these significant liberal emphases 
is the necessity for relating our preaching and teaching, more effectively 
than is our wont, to the forms of thought of our own age. 

I am well aware of the fact that there was a kind of liberalism which 
tended to reduce Christianity to “the religion of all men of good will,” 
which took the cutting edge from the faith and made it simply the re- 
publication of natural religion. The way in which that kind of liberalism 


negated the central affirmations of the Christian tradition led, inevitably, 
to a reaction—and it is this reaction which we see embodied in all the 
“neo” movements of our day. But surely it is not necessary to destroy 
Christianity in the effort to rethink it; while it is plainly one of our real 
problems that the fashion in which Christianity is often presented today 
is so alien to the actual patterns of thought with which our contemporaries 
are familiar that it becomes “offensive” to them in a sense far different 


from that implied when we speak of the gospel as being an “offense” to 
sinful and worldly men. 

The tragedy of our time, so far as the proclamation of the Christian 
message is concerned, is that so many men and women, brought to the 
position where they might well accept, with all their hearts, the Christian 
faith in Divine Reality focused for us men and for our wholeness in Christ, 
are needlessly put off, if not actually alienated, by what seems to them 
the incredibility of the message as they hear it stated. Nor is this a matter 
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of the wickedness, the sin, and the unredeemed thinking of these con- 
temporaries. Often enough it is simply that they feel that the Christian 
Church, in its official representatives, is so strange to the actual world of 
thought and action in which they live, that they cannot hope for truth 
within it. I am thinking of men like Lionel Trilling, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and Arthur Koestler, among others, whose writings have in them the stuff 
out of which Christian faith may be made; of the poets whose position has 
lately been so well analyzed by Amos Wilder in his studies of the spiritual 
significance of modern verse; and of many men and women, particularly 
in academic circles, whose rejection of the fallacies of secularistic humanism 
have made them ripe for the gospel. Why is it that these people do not 
join themselves to the Church, accepting its creed, engaging in its worship, 
and finding their lives engraced by its Spirit? 

There are, of course, many reasons. Sometimes there is lack of 
humility before a great tradition, sometimes there is impatience with the 
“stuffiness and stickiness” of the institutional church, sometimes there is 
unwillingness to take any step which will “commit” them. But the par- 
ticular reason with which I am here concerned, and with which in my 
judgment the church should be peculiarly concerned, too, is the failure of 
preachers and teachers to think through their message and present it in an 
idiom which can be understood and appreciated for what it is. It is a 
significant fact that when some Christian leader does do just this, there 
is always a very considerable response. When Reinhold Niebuhr, for in- 
stance, writes and speaks about the concept of sin and shows exactly how 
this concept both illuminates secular life and also locates the real cause 
of man’s predicament, he receives a hearing. When Paul Tillich writes of 
“The Courage to Be,” and puts the abiding truths of the Christian doctrine 
of justification by faith in terms of “acceptance of the fact that we are 
accepted,” with a wealth of illustrative material drawn from the actual 
situations in which men live and the real problems which they face, he too 
is given a hearing. And there are others who have done and are doing 
the same thing. 

But too many of us are fearful. I have heard Reinhold Niebuhr dis- 
missed by ministers because he insists on the “symbolic” nature of theo- 
logical statement and does not define sin as a “specifically religious concept” ; 
I have heard Paul Tillich roundly denounced because of his view of God 
as more ultimate than the “God” of religion. Yet it is precisely this 
widening of our understanding, this bringing of the Christian faith into 
relationship with realities and Reality, which. can demonstrate to the sort 
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of contemporaries I have in mind that Christianity is relevant to their 
situation and can be spoken in language with which they are familiar. 

What, in essence, is the Christian message? I believe that we can 
put it very simply, although in itself that message is not a simple thing. 
We can say that the Christian message is the affirmation that the ultimate 
and divine Reality is a living purposive Being, who enters into relation- 
ships with men; that he is working out a purpose through history and 
through the lives of men; that among his universally pervasive acts one act 
is, for us men, focal and unique—the life, teaching, death, and victorious 
resurrection of Jesus Christ; that, through this fact, the possibility of new 
and engraced life is open to those who are incorporated into Christ; that 
in the fellowship of the Spirit, the life of the Church, we are caught into 
the universal responsive movement through creation to God; that men, 
alienated from their true and intended destiny and estranged from Reality 
by their own willfulness, can be reordered and made into fit instruments 
for that same Reality here and now; that such reordering, begun here and 
never completed in the world of space, time, and finitude, can be carried 
to fullness in a recreated personal existence beyond this world. Something 
like this is the message which we are commissioned to preach and teach. 

Much that has seemed in the past to be part of that message we now 
know—and if we are honest shall admit that we know—to be but secondary 
or peripheral. Some of the assertions which have traditionally been made 
we ought in all integrity of thought to be prepared to give up, if they are 
in serious doubt and if they do not in any important sense relate to the 
central affirmations themselves. All of this message can be put in terms, 
and with the use of forms of thought, that are not those of another period 
of history, but of our own. 

For example, it is plainly true that the language of our worship and 
of much of our traditional formulae is metaphorical in character. This is 
inevitable, since we are men who live in a time-and-space world and must 
state even our most profound ideas in language drawn from that world. 
So heaven is “up”; so God, when he is manifested to his children, must 
come “down.” But the difficulty arises when we use language which is 
symbolical in nature as if it were literal predication. So much of our 
preaching and teaching does just this. Works of Christian apologetics, 
some of them widely read and highly commended, talk about the Incar- 
nation, for example, as “a rescue expedition from outside the world,” a 
view which is theologically heretical (for what then becomes of the patristic 
insistence on the pervasive operation of the Logos who was enfleshed— 
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“en-manned” would be better—in Jesus? ), and also patently nonsensical 
for those who have some understanding of the relationship of God to his 
world discovered to us by scientific research but also plainly taught in 
Judeo-Christian theism. 

We have also the strange unwillingness of many of us to use, freely 
and honestly, the view of the Scriptures—and more particularly the Gospels 
—which is generally accepted today. As the late Dean Sperry pointed out, 
in what must have been his last published article,’ we find clergymen who 
quote as from Jesus sayings which they must know are dubiously his. We 
have Christian apologists like Mr. C. S. Lewis writing a book on Miracles 
which first sets up as “naturalism” a straw man that nobody has believed 
in, save in very uninformed circles, for many years; then forgets all dis- 
tinctions between Synoptic and Johannine narratives; and finally comes out 
with a theory of miracles of the old and new creations which has neither 
Scriptural warrant nor common sense behind it. One can only say that 
if this is not dishonest, it is certainly disingenuous. 


II 


There are three areas where, as it seems to me, we have an especial 
obligation laid upon us to work through our message once again. The first 
is concerned with the supposed Christian claim to absolute knowledge. 


The second has to do with the enormous expansion of our universe and 
the place of the Christian epic within it. The third is the matter of 
the miraculous and the supernatural and their relationship. Let me say 
something about each of these. 

1. So far as I can see, the Christian claim does not involve assertion 
of an absolute knowledge; it does involve the assertion that we have 
knowledge, partial and limited, of the Absolute—or, in a non-Hegelian 
phrase, of the Divine Reality who is God. If my view is correct, then 
all the Christian affirmations about God and his ways with his world are 
made against a background of reverent agnosticism. We see in a glass 
darkly; we speak with the assurance of faith, but with the humility which 
knows that our statements about God, drawn though they are from our 
meeting with him, are yet as statements relative to our human situation 
and general understanding of the world. ‘The Light shineth in darkness” ; 
we do know the Light, but we only know that about it which our human 
minds can know, so there is a reverence and a reticence which combines 
with our conviction and certitude. A recent book by R. H. Thouless, 


1 “Jesus Said,” in Reticion 1n Lire, Summer 1954, pp. 375-383. 
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Authority and Freedom,’ has dealt faithfully with this question of knowl- 
edge and our language. Above all we need to remember the symbolica] 
nature both of our speech and of the images in terms of which we see and 
know whatever we do see and know of God. This does not mean that we 
know nothing; it does mean that our way of knowing is not that of the 
precise scientist nor yet of the supposedly logical exactness of philosophical! 
discourse. From my own experience, I can testify to the effectiveness, in 
Christian evangelism, of this honest affirmation of man’s ignorance when 
it is combined with a firm hold on the certitudes of faith. 

2. Again, with the vastly expanded universe to which science has 
introduced us, it is inevitable that the Christian story will appear to 
some to be too “teeny-weeny” to be universally the account of things as 
they are. Yet in the traditional theology of the Church, with its cosmic 
sweep, there is already provided for us, if we will use it, the material 
which meets this objection. For the patristic age, with its insistence on the 
pervasive activity of the Eternal Word of God apart from Jesus Christ, 
saw perfectly well that the Incarnation and the Atonement, focused in 
Jesus and that which he was and did, must be seen against the background 
of the working of God throughout the organon of his whole creation. 
So St. Athanasius could argue, in the De Incarnatione, for the specific 
organon or instrument of the Word, Jesus Christ, because he saw that the 
universe itself was in another and more diffused sense the instrument for 
the Word. Need one point out how this conception, if used by us today, 
delivers us from the parochialism of a silly anthropocentric view of God’s 
relationship to his world? A whole restatement of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation and an entirely new understanding of the Atonement is indicated 
here—which would be no minimizing or rejecting of the truth that “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself,” but a wonderful de- 
velopment giving grandeur and glory to the central Christian assertion. 

3. Finally, in regard to miracle and the supernatural, is it not true 
that many of our contemporaries think that the whole Christian position 
is tied up with a notion of catastrophic interventions, intrusions “from out- 
side” (outside what? ), and unnatural wonders? Surely this has nothing 
to do with the basic sense of the supernatural, if by that is meant 7'e Super- 
natural or God. Christianity, as professor A. E. Taylor said twenty years 
ago, cannot exist without the supernatural in that sense; but it does not 
depend upon the usual notion of the miraculous. There is, of course, a 
way of understanding the miraculous which is in no fashion incredible or 


* London, Hodder & Stonghton, 1954. 
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impossible—the miraculous as a name for those particular concentrations 
and focusings of the Divine Reality in his operations, which have for their 
result the awakening or the deepening of faith. But to make acceptance 
of the person of Jesus Christ as incarnate Word of God, in whom very God 
dwells in very man, dependent upon unnatural wonder and catastrophic 
interventions by a God who in essence seems deistically absent from his world, 
is to make the whole doctrine of Christ unintelligible and to make acceptance 
of his person incredibly difficult if not impossible to modern people. 

By this time, some readers may be prepared to classify the writer of 
this essay as either an “old-fashioned liberal” or a “minimizing modernist.” 
Especially may this be so, in a time when the whole trend is toward a revival 
of the orthodoxies of an earlier day, in the form of a “neo-orthodoxy,” 
whether in Protestant or in Catholic dress. But names, and the calling of 
names, really mean very little when truth is concerned. I for one believe 
that there were values in liberalism which we are in grave peril of losing, 
if we have not already practically lost them; and I am convinced that any 
Christianity which is to “cut any ice” in our world today must have a 
certain modernist quality. As I have said, I do not believe that this means 
that we are to “reduce” the gospel or to judge its significance by the test 
of any set of modern ideas. I do believe that we must rethink the gospel and 
to use such modern ideas as may be patient of Christian employment. 

Otherwise, as it seems to me, the Christian Church will become a 
company of very particular people, contented with their own patterns of 
thought and rejoicing in their own ways of worship, but with little rela- 
tionship to the actual problems and vital needs of the men and women 
of our time. The day has come, I am sure, when we need a revival of the 
true liberalism which has always been part of the Christian tradition, 
and a renewal of that kind of modernism which we find, in a very different 
cultural situation and with very different intellectual ideas, in a Thomas 
Aquinas. It is worth remembering that he, and those who thought with 
him, were condemned in the Middle Ages for following the via moderna; 
and that the men who were trying, in that time, to put Christianity in an 
idiom available to the best thought of the age, were denounced as 
modernistici. Erasmus once remarked that there was grave danger of so 
sticking to the terminology and thought-forms of tradition that “orthodoxy 
would be equated with ignorance.” Our immediate danger, I believe, is 
that we who have been entrusted with the treasure of the Christian message 
may so refuse to “trade with it,” that the hungry will be turned empty 
away, and we ourselves shall show that we are unworthy stewards. 





The Cult of Reassurance 


WAYNE E. OATES 


ae POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING, by Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, has led book sales in this country for some time. Before that, 
his book, A Guide to Confident Living, hada similar appeal. Earlier, Joshua 
L. Liebman’s Peace of Mind had a phenomenally popular reception. 

Such books have received both favorable and unfavorable responses 
among many clergymen. Some clergymen have “streamlined” their 
own preaching ministry to imitate this pattern of reaching people 
“where they are.” Many large cities now have certain pastors who make 
the “counseling sermon” a sort of “long suit,” at best, a “hobby,” at a less 
competent level; and a “song-and-dance” sort of repetitiousness, at worst. 
On the other hand, other ministers show a marked hostility toward the 
“superficiality” of such approaches, criticize covertly in their sermons, and 
reject the “lack of theological depth” which they sense here. For instance, 
James Pike, in a book of published sermons entitled Beyond Anxiety, speaks 
of “hidden secularist packages wrapped up in the same package with psycho- 


logical truth.” Further, he says that “preachers and counselors often hold 
forth God as a means to an end. . .. God becomes a tool for man’s advantage. 
Religion becomes a ‘resource’ for personal fulfillment . . . a way to sleep 
better. ... This, of course, is to make man God, and is ultimately irreligious.” 
It should be obvious that the counselor himself is frequently being “used” 
to sustain rather than to remove the neurotic need of the individual for a 


permanent leaning post. 

Some theologians take a similarly veiled approach to Peale’s emphasis. 
For example, Albert Outler, in his recent book, Psychotherapy and the 
Christian Message, says: 


Any man may wish for “peace of mind,” “health, vigor, and success,” and few 
will despise the hope of “peace on earth, good will to men.” But only the neurotic 
will suppose his wishes will be granted if he reads a few books and masters a few 
rules of self-affirmation. . . . Only the terribly insecure will be much impressed by 
the announcement that “your religion is a wonder-drug” with which you can solve 
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all your problems—and be happy. . . . Such a cult of reassurance serves to produce 
substitute symptoms to exchange one neurosis for another.’ 


Such statements are not direct criticisms, however, of the written docu- 
ments of Norman Vincent Peale. A careful analysis of Peale’s books needs 
to be made, and the time has come for persons working in pastoral psychology 
to be direct and not covert in their approach to this most recent example of 
the “cult of reassurance.” 

Such directness is indicated for two reasons: (1) The tremendously 
popular appeal of these writings is a social phenomenon in itself, and 
ministers in churches need solid instruction as to how to cope with the 
“uses to which their people put the kind of religion” recommended by Dr. 
Peale. (2) Professors and clinicians in pastoral psychology are interpreted 
as being wholeheartedly im favor of this kind of religious reassurance, and 
practitioners of the same view of life in general. I personally have had 
persons who were in favor of “Pealism,” as I call it, expect from me proced- 
ures similar to those recommended by Peale’s books. On the other hand, 
I have had colleagues of mine who were deeply hostile to this author’s 
thinking react adversely to me until they found that I was not necessarily 
a “devotee of Pealism.” Therefore I think it important to give an honest, 
open, direct appraisal of the writing of Norman Vincent Peale. 


I. THe Marin Contentions oF Dr. PEALE 


Honest criticism must first be based upon an adequate understanding 
of that which is criticized. 


Norman Vincent Peale is the pastor of Marble Collegiate Church in 
the heart of New York City. He is operating within a highly transient 
culture of uprooted people. Among these people, great numbers are “cakes 
half-turned”—raw on one side with the new ideas of half-baked, sophisti- 
cated philosophies current in the Towers of Babel of New York City; 
burned to a crisp on the other side with the competitive secularism of 
American business. Into the emptiness, meaninglessness, and confusion 
created by these two forces, Norman Vincent Peale preaches, teaches, and 
writes the following ideas: 

Faith, according to Peale, is a realization of one’s wishes through 
effective thought control. These wishes are perceived as always being 
positive ones (i.e., contributing to one’s best interests) if they are in har- 
mony with the scientifically discernible laws of God. 


1 Outler, A., Psychotherapy and the Christian Message, Harper & Brothers, 1954, pp. 149-150. 
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Religion is a means of achieving these wishes, which results in success. 
As such, the rituals of personal religious living—prayer, imagination, 
thought control, and inspiration—are efficient ways of achieving relaxation, 
personal health, and temporal well-being. ‘Religious faith is . . . a scientific 
procedure for successful living.” * He says, “There was a time when I 
acquiesced in the silly idea that there is no relationship between faith and 
prosperity: that when one talked about religion he should never relate it 
to achievement. .. .” By consciously taking an optimistic bias toward all 
of life, any situation can be overcome and any desired end achieved. This 
is done by “thought conditioning,” and “religion is a system of thought 
discipline. By supplying attitudes of faith to the mind, it can increase 
energy. It helps you accomplish prodigious activity by suggesting that 
you have ample support and resources of power.” * Out of this discipline 
is supposed to come several things, then: (1) relaxation and freedom from 
tension, (2) increased energy and power for activity, (3) personal success 
in the achievement of one’s ambition, (4) the healing of the discords and 
diseases of life. 

The technique of presentation of these ideas throughout all of Dr. 
Peale’s writing is (1) a constant, direct, “second person” reassurance; (2) 
the quotation of proverbs, epigrams, and pithy sayings to reinforce the 
reassurances; (3) the citation of examples of persons whom he has known 
personally or read about for further reinforcement of these “authoritative” 
statements; (4) the appeal to the authority of the Bible, of scientific per- 
sons, and successful business men and women; (5) the specific prescription 
of definite personal rituals, rules, reminders, “conditioners,” readings, and 
attitudes of prayer. 

The style of writing is part of the above technique. Dr. Peale uses 
short, direct-address sentences. He speaks of his own experiences very 
freely, and is usually a part of the very dramatic descriptions which he 
gives of other persons’ lives. He has the freedom afforded those who 
have no need to be consistent, and the advantage of being comfortable 
about any idea at hand that happens to be useful, whether it is coherent 
and meaningful or not. This freedom and advantage makes him at home 
in the vernacular, “in the market place,” as it were, because of such is the 
hand-to-mouth religious thinking of the average American businessman, 
who, by reason of excessive, vertical, social mobility has lost touch with 
his religious heritage. 

2 Peale, N. V., The Power of Positive Thinking, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, p. 60. 
* Thid., pp. 35-36. 
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Il. Tue Appear or SucH AN APPROACH 


Several factors account for the immense popularity of the writing of 
Dr. Peale: 

1. He has recaptured many of the tattered remnants of the badly 
disorganized religious tradition of the American people. These remnants 
live on in the stories which he tells. The proverbs, epigrams, and stories 
he tells have different versions in the childhood memories of many Ameri- 
cans. The “broken chords” of religious devotion “vibrate once more” in 
many of these stories. 

2. Dr. Peale has the courage to say the obvious among a generation of 
preachers who are struggling to say something profound, different, and 
unusual. He has a sort of cafeteria—or automat—religion in which what 
he has to offer is often so obvious that the person has only to reach out and 
get it, for whatever it is worth to him if it appeals to his fancy. 

3. Dr. Peale has reaffirmed two basic ideas that men and women are 
desperately eager to believe: (a) the reality of hope, i.e., that in the midst 
of despair there is such a thing as hope for them as individuals; (b) the 
ability and responsibility of each man and woman to do something tangible 
about his own situation. 

In three different but conspiring realms, men and women have been 
pushed into despair at both these points. Governmental paternalism has 
more and more undercut the initiative and responsibility of the individual. 
Reactionary overemphasis upon the impotence of humanity by neo-orthodox 
theology has undercut man’s sense of hope and ability in some cases where the 
transcendentalism of the Barthians did not actually “connect up” with the 
people concerned. Psychoanalytic dogma has emphasized the compulsive, 
uncontrollable, and overpowering elements in man’s nature, over which he 
cannot have control without analytic help. 

New Yorkers especially become vitally impressed by anyone who 
leaves the impression as Peale does that they cam and must do something 
about controlling, guiding, and determining their own destiny in relation 
to God with only the help of their friends, and not an analyst. They 
rejoice to hear that God is actually accessible to them, even in the petty 
worries of their individual lives. They like to believe they do have a 
chance in life and the perplexities of their existence are not beyond hope 
or repair and “unto despair.” They are not too particular about who tells 
them this: they simply want to be told this every day or so—again and again. 

Norman Vincent Peale does this sort of thing at a great profit, and 
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his sermons become the paregoric of the tense, unloved, lonely, fearful, 
purposeless, fretful masses who buy, read, and wear out his books. This 
is the nearest thing to an answer many of them can find to the questions 
which psychologists and psychoanalysts helped them to ask about themselves. 
This is the nearest thing to therapy which most of them can afford, after 
having been told that they need therapy by psychoanalysts, who are too 
expensive, too scarce, and too complicated to meet the needs about which 


they so religiously speak in their books. 

Moving into these great needs, Peale brings a conglomeration of 
diverse resources. He depends at times upon conditioned-reflex psychology, 
at others on a “psychology of the realized wish,” at times on the charismatic 
healing of a faith-cult, at times upon the sacramental efficacy of a repeated 
thought, word, or act, and at other times upon extra-sensory perception. 
All of these are shot through with straight suggestion of a Coué variety. 
Occasionally he lays hold of the psychoanalytic doctrine of repression and 
uses it for self-control purposes, and at others he decries the damage done 
by repression. Consistency is no virtue apparently. 


III. THe Reuicious Fautvacies or PEALIsM 


The most effective criticisms of Dr. Peale’s message are religious ones. 

First among points open to criticism is the concept of personality which 
pervades the book. Personality is a reflex mechanism which can be con- 
ditioned, reconditioned, and reconditioned again at the conscious desire of 
the individual. Peale’s ideation is a curious combination of conditioned- 
reflex psychology, the prudential ethics of Proverbs, and a sort of volun- 
taristic mysticism. 

Such a view of personality omits the contradictoriness of human nature. 
It is based upon the assumption that everyone knows what he wants and 
can will it. However, the Apostle Paul felt differently when he said, “I do 
not understand my own actions. For I do not do what I want, but I do 
the very thing I hate” (Romans 7:15, R.S.V.). Likewise, from an ethica! 
point of view, this psychology of a realizable wish assumes a healthy per- 
son whose wishes are not distorted by the unreality of omnipotent feelings 
and the action of an “uncorrected self-image.” 

A second criticism of Dr. Peale concerns his concept of the self as an 
individual. He says that there is a deep tendency in human beings to 
become precisely like that which they habitually imagine themselves to be. 
But this is only one-third true. 
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Another third of the truth is that the “imagination of the thoughts 
of the heart are evil continually” (Gen. 6:5). The heart must constantly 
be regenerated and brought alongside the plumb line of the righteousness 
of God if its meditations are to be acceptable in God’s sight. And the other 
third of the truth is that man’s imagination is infected with his own sense 
of omnipotence and his human needs for success can actually never be 
satisfied. 

Like salt water, success increases man’s thirst for more success, and 
he finds himself in competition with himself, his idol. The success-religion 
of Peale, therefore overlooks the deeper reality of both sound psychotherapy 
and high religion, i.e., that peace, power, and positive living arise out of 
an acceptance of one’s real limitations, not in the constant denial of any 
limitations. The religion of the New Testament emphasizes this kind of 
realization of the earthiness of our selfhood as the basis of our faith in God, 
and that in order “that the excellency of the power may be of God and not 
ourselves” (II Cor. 4:7). 

This points toward a third criticism of Peale. He overlooks the fact 
that religion is a way of handling failure just as often as it is an aid to 
success. If we follow his patterns to their extreme, we will arrive at the 
Pharisaic view of life, i.e., that the righteous man will inevitably be healthy, 
wealthy, and wise, whereas anyone who is a failure is therefore out of har- 
mony with God. Of course, this particular view of religion has many 
proof-texts in Proverbs, Psalms, and other sections of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture. However, the prophetic religion of Job, Jeremiah, and Hosea, par- 
ticularly, does not leave these assumptions of the Rotary Clubs of Israel 
unchallenged. They challenged evil in high places, and felt most dismal 
about those “who were at ease”—relaxed, that is—“in Zion.” (As Carlyle 
Marney says, “I cannot find success as such promised anywhere in Christi- 
anity. Indeed, what Jesus offers is a Cross way of life.”’) 

Preferable is the religious world view of Anton Boisen who, in the 
spirit of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, conceived religion to be the 
presence of creative tension concern, and feverish awaiting of the birth of 
a new life, not its ritualistic removal. Tension belongs here! 

The whole impact of Dr. Peale’s message seems to be that religion 
is a means to man’s ends of success, health, happiness, and freedom from 
tension. God, as Browning puts it, becomes “a purveyor to man’s appetites,” 
a means to his ends, a tool in the hands of his unexamined desires, and a 
power for him to command. TJ do not imagine that Dr. Peale would say 
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this himself. What I mean is that this is what the unregenerated hearts 
of men hear him say, and that this is what an uncritical reader can make 
of his success stories. 

This is most amply illustrated in the experience of a woman who 
sought my help when her marriage had gone beyond the hope of repair 
and had already ended in separation. She poured out her grief and I 
heard her reverently. Then I asked her what she had tried as a solution 
of her difficulties. She said that she had tried everything, even religion, 
churchgoing, and some suggestions similar to those recommended by Peale 
which she had gleaned from several sources. But finally she gave it up, 
saying: “I quit religion, because I wanted my husband to love me for my 
own sake and not just because I was religious.” With gentleness, I said, 
“May I suggest with great regard for you that God feels this way toward 
you, too. He wants you to love him for his own sake and not because 
loving him will get your husband back or lose him. You cannot afford 
to be without God in either event.” 

The sum total of the religious fallacies in these writings is obvious in 
the absence of the Cross as a central reality of Christian faith. The con- 
frontation of the self as weak, limited, finite, and sinful, as having erred in 
the nature and direction of its wishes, as having found a Love greater 
than its own desire, and as having been crucified, buried, and resurrected 
with that Love—this is not found in Dr. Peale’s books. As a result, the 
help offered here must be constantly applied again and again by elaborate 
rituals and rules, surpassed only by Leviticus and Deuteronomy in its detail. 
The enduring relationship of the Kingdom of God as a Christian fellow- 
ship between fellow pilgrims is absent in these pages. 

John Bunyan displays a deeper wisdom in the story of Christian and 
Pliable in the Slough of Despond. Christian stayed in it longer than Pliable, 
because he chose to find the way out nearest to the Cross on Calvary which 
led to the Celestial City. It took him longer, and much more struggle was 
required of him. Pliable got out on the side nearest the city of Destruction, 
and consequently got out earlier, but he was out on the wrong side of Despair. 

I am convinced that it will take more anxiety to accept the risks of 
“failure” in a cross-bearing religion than it does to “succeed” with a religion 
of stoical relaxation. But I prefer to stay with this anxiety long enough 
to find the right way out. All of us want a way out of our sloughs of 
despond, but we should not be too pliable about the way we choose. There- 
fore, we should be quite reluctant to take the easy nostrums of religious 
success recommended by Peale as the whole or even the beginning of wisdom. 
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IV. PsycuHo.tocicat Criticisms oF PEALISM 


Since Dr. Peale makes a good deal of reference to and draws upon the 
authority of psychology as a science, an analysis such as this would be in- 
complete without a careful psychological criticism of his work. 

Four major psychological phenomena are evident in his approach: 
(1) the conditioning of thought and action, (2) the use of reassurance, (3) 
the use of suggestion, and (4) his use of popular versions of psychosomatic 
medicine. 

The various rituals and reminders which are suggested in his books 
are aimed at developing conditioned reflexes in which the person will tend 
to react that way again and again. However, it is difficult to separate this 
sort of thing from what the depth psychologists decry as repressions. 
Actually, many of these suggestions seem like “retreadings” of old repres- 
sions. For instance, he says, “Never use a negative thought in prayer. 
Only positive thoughts get results.” Such a suggestion is alien to the great 
handbook of prayer of all times, the Psalms, because they are replete with 
the open honesty with which the writers voiced their darkest negative 
thoughts to God, owning them as their own, and living in transparent insight 
before God. Jeremiah’s negative prayers, the powerful confessions of the 
disciples as to their weakness and sinfulness, and the beseeching prayer of 
Paul for the removal of his limitations are alien to the thought of Peale 
at this point. Peale suggests confession of sin, but then seals off a person 
from doing so by his chatter about positive thoughts. 

Another instance further illustrates this coalescence of repression and 
conditioning. Peale says, “If an unhappiness thought should enter your 
mind, immediately stop, eject it, and substitute a happiness thought.” * 
The best criticism of this sort of appeal to the “reconditioning” of thought 
was given by a counselee who came to me. She said that she had been 
reading this book; I asked her what it had meant to her. She said, “It was 
the only thing that I could find to read that was aimed at my troubles. 
I got some help from it, because it would help me to sleep. But, then, it 
did not last, even though I tried it again. It wore off, and then I felt really 
awful because I had not only all my awful thoughts, but I was also worried 
over having no positive thoughts!” 

To have unhappy thoughts is certainly an unhappy thing. A doubly 
unhappy thing is to have unhappy thoughts over having unhappy thoughts! 
This approach to people’s troubles reminds me greatly of the story Jesus 


4 Peale, op. cit., p. 75. 
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tells about the inner spirit of a person being swept clean of one demon. 
Upon having been cast out, this same demon went and brought seven 
others back. The last state was worse than the one before. Then, too, 
what is one man’s meat is another’s poison. Such advice as Peale hands 
out here may help an overstimulated, hyperactive, “manic” sort of individual 
to slow down a little, but on the other hand these prescriptions easily push 
a really depressed person into a deeper despair when the easy answers do 
not work. These “rosary-like” reminders may assuage the anxieties of a 
compulsive obsessional neurotic for the moment; but, on the other hand, 
they may become like an opiate drug that wears off, and substitutes for a 
more radical redemption either in terms of a profounder grasp of religious 
reality or in terms of a deeper type of psychotherapy. 

In either event, the biblical necessity for real repentance and an opening 
of the eyes of the inner understanding plays only a minor part in these 
patent religious medicines of Dr. Peale. In psychological terms, the role 
of insight is almost totally absent in his books. From a contemporary 
psychological point of view, this is an inexcusable omission, especially for 
one who makes his way on the prestige values of psychological concepts. 

Furthermore, the use of reassurance is supposedly reduced to a science 
in his writings. Naturally, reassurance has its legitimate place in any 
system of healing, but is in itself a sort of negativism, in that the person 
who has found real security and has insight into his security operations has 
little need for the kind of repetitious reassurance which Peale recommends. 
The person who pays attention to his interpersonal relationships and achieves 
understanding of his over-all patterns of reaction to others and the failures 
of communication which cut him off from the land of the living, so to speak, 
has very little patience with trivial manicuring of psychological hangnails 
“moment by moment” so many times a day. 

But the main psychological criticism of the elaborate use of reassurance 
here suggested is that these emotional barbiturates frustrate the search 
of a person for a deeper understanding of himself after so long a time. 
Then they become substitutes for that deeper understanding itself, and 
as such become “habit-forming” drugs. Every experienced counselor is 
aware of the dependency relationships of counselees toward their counselors. 
The counselor may give them reassurance as a way of life rather than as a 
temporary fortification in a particular crisis through which they are going 
and from which only the passage of time can heal. In doing so a counselor 
may numb his counselee to deeper feelings of need. Addiction to these 
reassurances is one of the psychological explanations of Peale’s popularity 
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among a good many neurotics whom I know. These emotional sedatives 
may actually lull the person away from getting the help he really needs. 

The end objective of reassurances used by Peale should be given 
some consideration also. He schematizes these reassurances in the direc- 
tion of success. Successful results are the criteria of everything from prayer 
to preaching. This fits into what Karen Horney has called the competitive 
neurosis of our times. Here, in this success-religion, the success pattern 
of American Business has been given a religious: version. Then, in order 
that these successful self-physicians may heal themselves, the conditioned 
reflexes of ritualistic relaxation are called in to serve as healing formulae. 
Hereby he succumbs to the ethical values of optimistic secularism; a real 
rival to Christianity in any age. 

Another psychological phenomenon pressed into service by Peale is 
suggestion. I find very little difference in what he has to say about the 
power of suggestion from what I know of the Couéism of an earlier day. 
The person does little more than tell himself, “Every day in every way 
I am getting better and better.” Suggestion is an “upper level” type of 
hypnosis, and the discoveries that Freud made with reference to the use 
of hypnosis as a therapeutic technique are pertinent here. After having 
experimented as a physician with the use of hypnosis, Freud laid it aside 
because its results were “capricious,” undependable, and did not last. 
Given an unusually healthy person to receive these autosuggestive tech- 
niques, we could be sure that they would do no harm. However, such a 
person would not really need them, and these are not the persons to whom 
Peale addresses his message. 

The final psychological appeal that characterizes this “cult of re- 
assurance” is to the data of the emerging new field of psychosomatic 
medicine. In his chapter on “how to use faith in healing,” Peale over- 
simplifies the concepts of psychosomatic medicine, and quite definitely 
“spiritualizes on the text” of the writings of experts in the field. He even 
finds some of the popular statements of the doctors themselves who have 
spoken quite naively about the one-to-one correlation between emotional 
states and physical disorders. For instance, he quotes a “Dr. Rebecca 
Beard,” saying, “In the case of diabetes, it is grief or disappointment which 
we found uses up more energy than any other emotion, thereby exhausting 
the insulin which is manufactured by the pancreas cells until they are 
worn out.”° The easy conclusion to which naive readers jump is that if 


5 Peale, op. cit., pp. 177-178. 
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they have been disappointed or grieved recently, they must beware lest 
they become diabetics! This, of course, is reduction to absurdity of a 
field of research in which patient researchers are not very eager to dash 
into print with the first fruits of their findings. Such broadside uses of 
these data both impede the practice of psychosomatic medicine itself, and 
create additional fears of disease in those who are already disturbed about 
their grief and disappointments. 

Careful diagnosticians, however, do not so hastily jump to conclusions. 
They see the emotional factor in illness as one among many interacting 
causes of illness, participant for that matter in all illnesses. Certainly the 
clinical experts whose labors were originally spent in unearthing the first 
pieces of evidence we now have in this area would not be so careless in 
turning these findings into “psychosomatic platitudes” for homiletical grist 
mills as Dr. Peale seems to be. 

I in no way wish to detract from the real contribution which such ap- 
proaches as those of Dr. Peale apparently make to the lives of some people. 
Therefore, I must end my article at this point, lest I seem to think negative 
thoughts! 








Reunion of the Good and the Holy 


ROBERT S. BRIGHTMAN 


I. THe Prospiem 


Ovr AGE OF SPECIALIZATION has led to a series of 
unnatural divorces. Science, philosophy, theology—each has made great 
advances. Physics, astronomy, biology, and the other physical sciences 
have become precise to a degree unthought of a hundred years ago. While 
the social sciences are still in their infancy, we have a good many reasonable 
hypotheses in psychology, sociology, and economics which have proved to 
be of considerable practical value. Although we may complain that prog- 
ress in philosophy and theology has not kept pace with the sciences, there 
is a similarity in the tendency to become esoteric through specialization. 
This intellectual exclusiveness is especially deplorable in the field of reli- 
gion, for as we are told by the very name of this periodical, religion is and 
ought to be in life. Yet the divorce has taken place here as well. Today’s 
theologian seldom has the philosophical breadth of St. Thomas. A specialist 
in ethics, philosophy of science, or symbolic logic is not likely to be overly 
familiar with other branches of philosophy. 

What, then, shall we do? Already it is clear that the greatest advances 
of thought are being made as disciplines are brought together instead of 
being divorced. LEinstein’s theory of relativity lies on the border line 
between physics and astronomy. Knowledge of the release of atomic 
energy is a discovery on the frontier between physics and chemistry. More 
and more significant books are being written jointly by two or more 
specialists in different fields. Further, we can recognize that some of the 
greatest practical needs today involve insights which are on the margin 
between psychology and sociology or between political science and economics. 

As for philosophy, the discipline that is supposed to view the whole, 
the demand for correlation of the various branches of thought is especially 


acute. In what have been called the axiological sciences,’ thinkers have 
tended to limit themselves to one or another branch of value theory. These 


1 Logic, ethics, esthetics, and philosophy of religion deserve to be called sciences of value in that they 
embody the scientific spirit in their procedure of investigation, even though the scientific method, strictly 
interpreted as involving controlled experiments, is difficult if not impossible to apply. 
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sciences include logic—the science of truth; esthetics—the science of beauty; 
ethics—the science of goodness; and philosophy of religion—the science 
of God. It is seldom that we find a person who specializes in all four, and 
philosophers are much more likely to concentrate their attention on only one. 

Thus it is that one of the greatest tasks to be faced by those of us who 
are interested in the axiological sciences is reuniting these areas of study 
and unterstanding the relationship between them. This reunion is espe- 
pecially difficult between philosophy of religion and the other sciences, 
because of the fact that the department of religion is often separate from 
the philosophy department in our colleges and universities. Both the phi- 
losopher and the theologian are all too prone to think that each possesses 
all truth and has no need of the other. Yet if we hold to the truth of 
consistency, we must lay aside academic vested interests, search for rela- 
tions, and guide reunion in the confidence that there is a single unifying truth. 

The problem is of vast proportions, and must be attacked inch by inch. 
Thus we can settle down to the task set before us in the title of the essay 
and search for the principle that will reunite ethics and religion. 


II. ConrEMPORARY APPROACHES 


The ethical relativist, Edward Westermarck, in Christianity and 
Morals, draws a contrast between the moral teachings of Jesus and the 
religious teachings of Paul.? He suggests that any reunion is impossible, 
for we can have either the ethics of Jesus or the religion of Paul, but we 
cannot have both. He interprets the history of Christianity as a struggle 
between the two points of view. If Westermarck is right, there can be 
no mutual relation between ethics and religion, but only complete capitula- 
tion of one to the other. Such surrender has been demanded from both sides. 

The Ethical Culture Society sets morality on a pedestal and dis- 
regards religion except as it can be made part of ethics. In the book Ethics 
as Religion by D. S. Muzzey, the basic theses of the movement are out- 
lined in the following manner: * 

1. It is a creedless religion, characterized by a common devotion to the 
cultivation of moral excellence. 

2. Man has the capacity as well as the duty to lead a religious life. 

3. The dictum of the moral life is, “So act in all your relationships. . . 
as to elicit the best in others and, in so doing, you will enhance your own 
worth.” * 

2 Westermarck, E. A., Christianity and Morals, The Macmillan Company, 1939, p. 130 and passim 


3 Muzzey, D. S., Ethics as a Religion, Simon & Schuster, 1951, Ch. 1. 
* Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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4. It neither affirms nor denies God. 

5. It provides a platform on which men of good will can unite. 

The difficulty with this theory is that the fourth thesis is inconsistent 
with the others. The first thesis demands moral excellence. A part of 
our moral duty is the obligation to explore the nature of the universe. 
Thus it is our duty to decide in our own minds if there is a God. If we 
decide that there is a God, we must affirm it; if we decide there is no God, 
we must deny his existence. Furthermore, the very fact of value, about 
which Ethical Culture is so concerned, has always been one of the most 
significant evidences for the existence of God. The very validity of its 
ethical concern makes the refusal of Ethical Culture to explore and affirm 
the truth concerning God a self-contradiction. Capitulation of religion 
to ethics can thus safely be viewed as a false solution. 

We are dealing with a more complex problem when we come to 
Westermarck’s second alternative, the way of religion alone without ethics. 
The pure type of this approach would involve a strict antinomian “do as 
you please” religion. On the contemporary scene there is a dangerous 
approximation to this attitude in the movement known as neo-orthodoxy. 
In contrast to Muzzey, who says there is no religion but ethics, Brunner, 
the most important neo-orthodox writer on ethics, asserts in effect that there 
is no ethics but religion. Let Brunner speak for himself: 

What God does and wills is good; all that opposes the will of God is bad. The 
Good has its basis and existence solely in the will of God. . . . The Good is based 
on the Holy. . . . The holiness of man consists in knowing that he belongs to God... . 
The “religious” element is also the “ethical” element, and the “ethical” is “religious.” ° 

If the good is based on the will of God, if holiness is prior to goodness, 
ethics has no meaning apart from religion. Furthermore, as was made 
obvious in Plato’s Euthyphro, to base ethical norms on the will of God 
makes the statement “God is good” a meaningless redundancy. Unless the 
standard of the good is placed outside of God’s will, God becomes an 
arbitrary tyrant who can make anything “good” by the mere fact that he 
wills it, instead of a Father whose steadfast love is unchanging. Such a 
religion I hold to be immoral. 

Westermarck suggested that complete capitulation is the only possible 
relation between morality and religion. We have seen how the alternatives 
set up in this fashion are both inadequate. Each does violence to the truth, 
for each claims that its partial truth is the whole truth. The relation be- 
tween the two must be supplementary and not exclusive. We turn now 


to examine some proposals in this direction. 


5 Brunner, Emil, The Divine Imperative, The Westminster Press, 1947, pp. 53-54. 
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H. D. Lewis, aware of the fact that the ethical conclusions of neo- 
orthodox theologians are at complete variance with the insights gained 
through centuries of philosophical investigation, asserts that ethics must 
come first in our understanding of the relation between religion and morality. 
He argues that the fundamental ideas of ethics are underived and self- 
sufficient in the same sense that the first principles of arithmetic are un- 
derived.® The findings of ethics may then properly be used as a part of 
the proof of God. James Ten Broeke takes essentially the same approach 
and asserts that morality makes its demands first, while religion supple- 
ments moral striving and assures us of the meaning of the universe as well 
as its value." E. S. Brightman agrees with Lewis as to the autonomy of 
the moral law, specifies that it is the formal part of the moral law that is 
prior to religion, and then goes on to show that the laws of obligation, while 
independent of religion, include the obligation to be religious. Conversely, 
Brightman asserts, we cannot really know what our full duty is until we com- 


Re cilia f 
Pa cee III. Proposep ConcLusions 


A statement of the reciprocal relation existing between morality and 
religion as it is endorsed in this article may be made as follows: Ethics is 
logically prior to religion. The formal laws of ethics provide the formal 


structure into which religion must fit. Religion then goes beyond the 
admittedly preliminary insights of ethics and provides the content of 
morality. The relationship continues to be reciprocal. The content im- 
posed by religion must always be checked against the original structure of 
ethics, just as that structure is given fuller meaning by its religious content. 

To illustrate, one of the most universally recognized forma! laws of 
ethics is the principle of respect for personality. The validity of this 
principle is, on the present theory, a primitive and underived part of the 
structure of ethics. It is not yet clear how this principle is to be applied 
in practice. It might result in a naive treating of each person exactly alike, 
whether he be a doctor advising us on the state of our health or an alcoholic 
coming to us in desperate need of an assurance of the love of God. It is 
only through the insights of religion, which are derived, to be sure, in part 
from the very principles of which we are speaking, that we learn that the 
way to express respect for personality is through love, or more concretely, 
love as manifested in the life of Jesus. 

® Lewis, H. D., Morals and the New Theology, Harper & Brothers, 1948, p. 25 ef passim 


7 Ten Broeke, J., The Moral Life and Religion, The Macmillan Company, 1922, p. § ef passim 
® Brightman, E. S., Religious Values, The Abingdon Press, 1925, Ch. 2 
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Some biblical examples may show this process more clearly. So far as 
we are able to determine, the popular religion of Amos’s day was a religion 
which had lost its ethical structure. The glimpses that we have indicate 
such abuses as religiously endorsed prostitution (Amos 2:7b), priestly 
drunkenness and corruption (Amos 2:8b), and sinful religious observances 
(Amos 4:4-5; 6:21). The answer Amos gave to these evils was a memorable 
appeal for a return to ethical insights, a restoration of religion from its 
perversion to its original ethical structure. 


Hate evil, and love good, 
and establish justice in the gate. (Amos 5:15a) 
But let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. (Amos 5:24) ® 


But as sensitive readers of the prophets have observed, Amos did not 
have the whole story. There is an unrelenting harshness in his denunciation 
of his contemporaries. Whether Hosea actually knew Amos, as Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson has artistically suggested in The Herdsman, we cannot be 
sure. That Hosea’s writings complement and balance Amos is clear, for 
Hosea gives us the religious insight that the content of love must give 
meaning to the structure of ethics. The evils that Amos denounced still 
existed in Hosea’s day (Hosea 4:11-13). But out of his own bitter per- 


sonal experience (Hosea 1-3), Hosea came to recognize the steadfast love 
of God and to realize that even in the midst of an evil world, God is love. 


How can I give you up, O Ephraim! 
How can I hand you over, O Israel! 
My heart recoils within me, 
my compassion grows warm and tender. 
I will not execute my fierce anger, 
I will not again destroy Ephraim; 
for I am God and not man, 
the Holy One in your midst, 
and I will not come to destroy. (Hosea 11:8a, c; 9) 


Thus does religion teach ethics of a higher righteousness. 

Similar illustrations may be drawn from the New Testament. It hardly 
seems necessary to point out that Westermarck’s analysis of Jesus and Paul 
is faulty. It is, in the first place, an oversimplification which unduly 
modernizes the New Testament. Also, Westermarck is blind to or ignores 
facts which contradict his theory. It is true enough that we must beware 
of any tendency to fit New Testament characters into our favorite patterns 


® All biblical quotations are in the Revised Standard Version. 
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of thought. It can, however, be shown that the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament is, at the very least, not incoherent with the present analysis. 

That Jesus was concerned with matters of conduct there can be no 
question. To mention sample passages, Jesus blessed those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake and denounced the Pharisees who presented 
a polished exterior and inwardly were full of “extortion and wickedness.” 
At the same time, as our theory would lead us to expect, he was a man 
of the deepest religious insight. Jesus always thought of himself as a Son 
who was seeking to do his Father’s will. This is apparent from the time 
of the episode in the Temple when he was twelve years old to the last words 
on the cross, “Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit” (Lk. 23:46). 
The dual concern of Jesus is well summarized in this single verse: “But 
woe to you, Pharisees! For you tithe mint and rue and every herb, and 
neglect justice and the love of God; these you ought to have done without 
neglecting the others” (Lk. 11:42). Justice and the love of God, the rela- 
tionship between man and man and between man and God: these two are 
recurrent themes in the message of Jesus. 

A similar analysis may be made in the case of Paul. It is far from the 
truth to treat the apostle to the Gentiles as one whose message is of an 
esoteric religious character. Indeed, on account of the more systematic and 
doctrinal nature of his recorded teachings, we will be able to show a more 
detailed affinity between Paul and the present theory of the relation between 
religion and ethics than was possible in the case of Jesus in the Gospels. 

Paul’s conversion is set up as a prototype of that sort of experience 
which is both sudden and exclusively religious. But this is by no means the 
only possible interpretation of the record. The curious comment at the end 
of the account of the martyrdom of Stephen that “Saul was consenting to 
his death” leads to a productive line of speculation. It seems impossible 
that as conscientious and devout a person as Saul was, even before the 
experience of the Damascus road, could have witnessed this event without 
being profoundly troubled. Furthermore, since Saul was still violently 
anti-Christian, it seems unlikely that he was impressed by Stephen’s religious 
faith, based as it was on reverence for the crucified Carpenter whom Saul 
despised. Rather we may presume that it was the courage and steadfastness 
of Stephen that impressed the ardent persecutor. Saul’s realization that 
this persecuted movement could produce men of such superb moral qualities 
must have been a contributing factor to all of his later experience, and 
especially to his conversion. 

In the Epistles we find indications that Paul believed in the logical 
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priority of the moral law. The second chapter of Romans makes this 
abundantly clear. “The Gentiles show that what the law requires is written 
on their hearts” (Rom. 2:15). Thus Paul affirms that the formal structure 
of ethics is given to all men. Of course, this moral standard is not enough. 
“For we hold that a man is justified by faith apart from works of law” 
(Rom. 3:28). This can be understood as the content of religion which 
must be added to ethics. But it supports rather than negates the insights of 
ethics. “Do we overthrow the law by this faith? By no means! On the 
contrary, we uphold the law” (Rom. 3:31). Furthermore, when this faith 
leads men to unethical action, it needs to be re-examined. Thus Paul 
had to arouse the Thessalonians who had grown morally lazy in their faith 
in the imminent return of Jesus. 

And we exhort you, brethren, admonish the idle, encourage the fainthearted, 
help the weak, be patient with them all. (I Thess. 5:14) 


May your spirit and soul and body be kept sound and blameless at the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. (I Thess. 5:23) 


Many other instances of Paul’s ethical concern might be cited. 


IV. A GENERAL PRINCIPLE 


Although my main concern is with the relation between ethics and 


religion, I cannot refrain from pressing the matter a little further. The 
axiological sciences can be described as “higher” and “lower.” The “lower” 
provide structure and the “higher” give content. Logic is the very “lowest” 
of all these sciences and it gives us the formal structure of truth. It gives 
us rules for distinguishing truth from error, but it does not tell us what is 
true. This we learn only as the “higher” insights of beauty, goodness, and 
religion pour their content into this basic structure. Logic, through the 
principle of consistency, provides the structure of morality. Likewise ethics, 
through the experience of obligation, provides the formal structure of re- 
ligion. In turn, religion pours content into ethics, as religion and ethics 
together pour content into logic. 

We may conclude that there is an intimate and reciprocal relationship 
among the axiological sciences. We cannot finally have one of them unless 
we have all of them. We see renewed confirmation of Hegel’s dictum 
that the true is the whole. We may even apply Kant’s formula here and 
say that ethics without religion is empty, but religion without ethics is blind. 
This may seem a hard saying to a religious person. It should not be so, 
if we believe that God is Lord of all truth and not just of a segment of truth, 





Some Philosophical and Scientific 


Misconceptions of History 
JAMES S. McCEWEN 


I 


‘Lee RELATIONSHIP between history and philosophy has 
always been a strained and unhappy one. Philosophy has always tended 
either to ignore or to patronize history. Philosophers in general have re- 
garded historical study as entirely irrelevant to philosophical thought; or 
if they have glanced sideways at it, they have accorded to it such a position 
in their systems as evacuated it of all value and significance. 

Greek philosophy certainly regarded historical research as irrelevant 
to its own aims and purposes; for Greek philosophy aimed at gaining knowl- 
edge of Being—of that which is and abides eternally the same. That, to 
the Greeks, was reality, and it was the only thing worthy of a philosopher’s 
attention. As for the realm of Becoming—the world of process, flux, and 
change—it was of no more significance for the student of reality than the 
dance of shadows cast by flickering firelight on the walls of Plato’s cave; 
and history, which concerned itself with the various groupings in the dance 
of shadows, was therefore a study without significance or value to the 
philospher. Plato makes the point as follows in his Phaedo: 

When the soul is dragged by the body into the region of the changeable, she 
wanders and is confused. ‘The world spins around her, and she is like a drunkard, 
when she touches change. But when she returns into herself out of the world of sense 


. and, by reason, enters into communion with that which is unchanging . . . she 
herself is delivered from change. And this state of the soul is called Wisdom.' 


For Plato, apparently, the study of history would be equivalent to a con 
dition of perpetual spiritual inebriation! 
The same point may be approached from the angle of knowing, rather 


than from that of being. If we grant that reality is that which abides 
eternally and unchangeably the same, then truth must also be eternal, un- 


1 Jowett Translation, Phaedo 79. 
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changing, timeless. Only propositions that are timelessly true will be 
predicable of reality. 

History, however, is essentially involved in the time process. Its 
subject matter is not abiding reality, but events that come to be, and then 
cease to be. The propositions which it frames about its subject matter are 
not, therefore, timelessly true, but are true at one point of time and not 
at another. Thus history cannot, out of its subject matter, produce truths 
that are worthy of the attention of the philosopher. No fact, brought 
forward by historians out of the realm of Becoming, can make the slightest 
difference to the eternal truth established by philosophical enquiry into 
the nature of Being. The findings of history are sheerly irrelevant to the 
study of reality. 

That, roughly speaking, was the attitude of Greek philosophy to 
history. The historian’s reply to it must be that it does not argue history 
out of court, but merely rules it out by definition. If reality is defined 
in such a way as to make time a sheer illusion, or even an unfortunate but 
unavoidable misperception of reality, then—by definition—historical enquiry 
can never yield knowledge of reality. 

But such a definition of reality is surely entirely arbitrary. There is 
nothing in our experience that would warrant us in discarding time, right 
at the start of philosophical enquiry, as an obvious illusion. On the con- 
trary, experience impresses on us very strongly, even painfully, the con- 
viction that time is real: and very cogent arguments would be required 
before we should be entitled to abandon that conviction. I am not aware 
that any such arguments have ever been produced. 


II 


If we admit, then—as I consider we are bound to do—the reality 
of time, we admit also the probability that the facts unearthed by his- 
torical enquiry are fully as significant for our apprehension of reality as 
are the truths established by mathematics or by metaphysics. 

Much has been made of the allegedly obvious difference between the 
timeless truths of mathematics and metaphysics on the one hand, and his- 
torical truths on the other.’ It is said, for example, that the proposition 
“two plus two is four” is timelessly true, and therefore has some sort of 
special dignity or validity about it; whereas the proposition “Winston 
Churchill is Prime Minister of Britain” is true only at present, but was 


2 On the relations of time and logic see the article, “Time,” by C. D. Broad in Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, to which I acknowledge indebtedness. 
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false some years ago, and will be false again in due course—and is therefore 
rather disreputable, and in some vague way is not so true or so valid as 
the mathematical proposition. 

The historian’s reply must be that the proposition “Winston Churchill 
is Prime Minister of Britain” is just as timelessly true as the proposition 
“two plus two is four,” provided we state it correctly: that is to say, pro- 
vided we add a note of the time to which the statement applies. This, of 
course, we are under obligation to do if time is real: for if time is real, the 
time-reference is integral to the proposition, and is no mere tag casually 
tied to its tail. 

Fully stated, then, the proposition runs thus: “Winston Churchill is 
Prime Minister of Britain in the Spring of 1954.” This proposition is 
timelessly true. The premiership of Churchill, at this particular time, is 
as true a characteristic of reality as is the immutable “fourness” of two 
plus two. The only real difference between the two propositions is that 
the truth of the one was not known to men before this particular time, and 
may be forgotten by them after it; whereas the truth of the other is known 
at all times to every man who thinks. But that is only to say that the one 
truth belongs to the temporal aspect of reality, and the other does not. 
It does not mean that the historical proposition is, in some vague way, auto- 


matically less true or important than the mathematical; nor that historical 
truths necessarily give less insight into the nature of reality than those that 


are nonhistorical. 

This point is, of course, of vital importance for historical religions 
such as Christianity, as well as for the historian. Truth is truth, no matter 
whether it comes to us in a temporal setting or a nontemporal; no matter 
whether it is truth about one unique event, or about a whole class of events. 
The proposition: “Reality is such that Christ died for sinners at the time 
of Pontius Pilate” is just as timelessly true as the physicist’s proposition: 
“Reality is such that the cosmical constant is at all times three, divided 
by the square of the radius of curvature of empty space.” There is no 
obvious or a priori reason why the latter proposition should be regarded as 
more significant for our understanding of reality than the former. If time 
is real—and nobody has ever proved that it is not—then historical truth 
is as significant as any other truth. 

At this point it might be as well to dispose of a rather crude miscon- 
ception about historical truth, namely, the assumption that only the present 
really exists; and that when an event slides out of the present into the 
past, it also slides out of existence into nonexistence. A proposition about 
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a historical event would therefore be a proposition about something that 
does not exist; and a proposition about something that does not exist can 
scarcely be regarded as significant. 

Now it is, of course, true that an event which is past does not coexist 
in time with the observer who remembers it. But that is not to say that 
it does not exist. Indeed, it necessarily does exist; for it stands in definite 
determinate relationships to other events, past, present, and future—and 
there cannot be relations between nonexistents. If Event A, which happened 
yesterday, stands in causal relation to Event B, which is now happening, 
these two events must be constituent parts of the same developing system. 
If the one is part of reality, so must the other be. They may not coexist 
temporally, but they are both constituents of the real. Thus, although 
past events do not coexist with us in the temporal order, they do coexist 
with all other events, nontemporally, in the related whole of reality; and 
a proposition about a past event is therefore just as significant, and just 
as important for our understanding of reality, as a proposition about a 
present event. 

II] 


Since Greek philosophy is the ancestor of much of our modern 
thought, it will be found that what has been said above in criticism of the 


Greek attitude to history applies with almost equal force to the systems 
of Spinoza or Hegel, or to the English Absolutists Bosanquet and Bradley. 

It would be wrong to suggest that the Absolutists so utterly ignored 
history as did some of the Greek thinkers. On the contrary, they welcomed 
it—in much the same spirit as the wolf welcomed Little Red Riding Hood— 
to swallow it up. Certainly history might find a place in their systems, 
provided it was understood quite definitely that its function was not to 
shed new light on the nature of reality, but simply to provide a store of 
useful illustrations of the working of the Universal Principle, on which 
philosophers might draw at their convenience. 

Hegel seems to be quite explicit on this point. The world-explaining 
principle can be discovered by the philosopher from the self-analysis of 
pure reason alone. The philosopher does not therefore need to learn any- 
thing from history; he knows the answer already. Having grasped by 
pure reason the world-explaining principle, he knows what must have 
happened; and, theoretically at least, he could rewrite the whole of history 
by deduction from first principles, if all the history books in the world 
should happen to get mislaid. But to save him that heroic labor, he will 
allow the historian—poor drudge—to supply him with historical material, 
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collected by the inferior and unreliable method of historical research, for 
the embellishment and illustration of his lectures on the Absolute. 

Or, to pass from knowing to being: the Absolute is ex Aypothesi com- 
plete in itself. It does not develop. It has no history. What seems like 
growth and history in the temporal world cannot therefore really be so, 
but can only be the unfolding and explication of what was there from the 
beginning. In a sense it expresses the Absolute, but it does not involve 
the Absolute nor contribute anything real to the Absolute. Like cloud 
shadows sweeping across a rugged landscape, the events of history move 
across the face of reality, conforming themselves to its underlying contours 
as they pass; but leaving it, when they are gone, precisely as they found it. 

There is no real advance here on Greek philosophy. The only dif- 
ference between Plato and the modern Absolutists is that Plato does not 
pretend to accord any status to history, and the Absolutists do pretend. 
From the historian’s point of view, there is nothing to choose between 
Plato, Spinoza, Hegel, or the neo-Hegelians. He has nothing to hope 
from any of them. IV 


It is scarcely surprising that the historian, thus mocked, insulted, and 
cast out by the philosophers, should have looked elsewhere for recognition 


to salve his wounded pride. The growing success and prestige of science 
pointed the obvious direction he should take. If he could not be a phi- 
losopher, perhaps he might set up as a scientist, and thereby gain some 
measure of respectability for himself and for his subject. 

The first clearly to take this step seems to have been an Italian writer 
named Vico, who in 1725 published a book with the significant title 
A New Science. The fundamental principle he enunciated was that in 
history, as in the other sciences, we can assume that “when circumstances 
are the same, results will necessarily be the same.” He believed that by 
careful study of the past, we should arrive at the fixed laws that govern 
the growth and decay of social groups; and, from them, should be able 
to deduce the course of development and decline through which every 
human society must necessarily pass. He was quite certain that, as a result 
of such a scientific study of history, it would be possible before long to 
predict, with tolerable accuracy, the career of any nation from start to 
finish, and even of the human race as a whole: precisely as an astronomer, 
after observing the path of a comet over a short period of time, is able 
to plot its course for scores of years to come. 

The same line was taken, half a century later, by Kant in his “Essay 
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on Universal History.” He maintains that whatever we may say about 
the freedom of the human will from the metaphysical point of view, its 
phenomena (that is, human actions) are determined, like all other natural 
events, by universal laws of nature. It ought to be possible, by statistical 
methods, to elucidate those laws; and so to display “the design of nature” 
which must surely underlie history, and apart from which history must 
really be what it actually appears to us to be—the miserable and chaotic 
“record of human madness, destructiveness, and stupidity.” 

German historians on the whole followed Kant in regarding history 
as a branch of science. Troeltsch may be mentioned as an example. He 
insists vehemently that history is “a pure theoretical science” whose aim is 
“to explain the events of history by reference to the web of causal relations.” 
The historian must be as rigidly objective as the physicist, and must be 
careful not to allow any personal perspective or personal conviction to 
influence his historical judgment. Troeltsch freely admits that the kind 
of causation which history deals with, psychical causation, is different from 
the physical causation studied by the physical sciences. Nevertheless, 
psychical causation rules as absolutely in history as physical causation rules 
in the rest of nature. For this reason, history is, in the strictest possible 
sense, a pure science; and its events, just as much as those of astronomy or 
physics, are “exemplifications of universal natural laws.” 

That last phrase is revealing: “exemplifications of natural laws.” 
Troeltsch all but says “mere exemplifications.” This is simply Hegel over 
again; and indeed Troeltsch was a neo-Hegelian. So once again the wolfish 
Universal, this time in benevolent scientific disguise, swallows up the un- 
happy phenomenal world into its capacious and insatiable maw. 


V 


It is undeniable that the association of history with the sciences has 
been extremely profitable—much more profitable than the association with 
philosophy, at any rate as regards quick returns. Scientific study of the 
effect of climate and geography on social development has provided his- 
torians with valuable material, and kindred sciences such as archeology, 
ethnology, philology, and others have handed over substantial contribu- 
tions out of their own results. 

Yet, in this association with science, there are dangers that must be 
pointed out. Failure to note them has led to some serious misconceptions 
about the nature of history. 

Take, for example, the very common demand that the historian must 
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treat his material in the same impersonal manner as does the scientist— 
going to his researches with a mind cleared of all personal convictions and 
preconceived ideas, and bringing back results that are completely objective, 
true to the facts as he has discovered them, and unwarped by any personal 
perspective that may happen to be accidental to the historian. 

We little know what we are asking when we ask that. We may 
rightly demand such impersonality and objectivity from the scientist, whose 
material is there before him to examine, to weigh and measure and test 
by experiment. But before we demand it of the historian we must remind 
ourselves that the events of the past are not there for him to weigh and 
measure and experiment upon. 

The astronomers can look at Mars through their telescopes, they can 
photograph it with light of different wave lengths, and explore it spectro- 
scopically. The results of these tests lie before them, an objective set 
of data in black and white which controls within prescribed limits the 
interpretation that may be placed upon it. 

But the historian cannot catch Martin Luther in the field of a tele- 
scope. He cannot see him at all, save for the glimpse he gets through 
the prejudiced eyes of some contemporary friends and foes who happen 
to have left records of their impressions; or through the writings of the 
man himself—which may or may not truly reveal him; or through the 
record of his deeds, as these have been recorded for us, again by prejudiced 
annalists. 

We begin to see now how radically different is the situation of the 
historian from that of the scientist. The scientist’s material is there to be 
studied, and to exercise a pretty rigid control over his speculations. But 
the past is not there before us to be studied. Only fragmentary records 
remain accessible to us. The historian is like a picture-restorer, who from 
a set of blots and smudges on the canvas sets out to restore the living 
picture that once glowed there. Using all the hints that he can extract 
from the shape of those blots and smudges, he paints what he piously 
hopes is something near to the original; and having thus painted it with 
his own hand and imagination, he sits down before it to try and unriddle 
its meaning. He is more artist than scientist, for he must imaginatively 
recreate his material before he can begin to study it. 

In what sense, then, is it proper to demand that the historian shall 
be “scientifically impersonal” in his researches? You cannot study even 
your contemporaries impersonally. You will never understand a man 
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if you try to investigate him as if he were a thing. You must call in all 
your powers of sympathy, imagination, intuition, spiritual perception, if 
you are to understand him. You must put yourself—your whole self— 
into the relationship if you are to get anything of value out of the relation- 
ship. With an “I-thou” relationship, you must inject yourself into the 
relationship in order to see clearly: whereas, with the “I-it” relationship 
proper to science, the more you keep yourself out of it, the more clearly 


you will see. 

But, for the historian, there is this additional complication, that he 
cannot enter into a direct “I-thou” relationship with the persons he seeks 
to understand. For the most part, his knowledge is mediated through the 
testimony of third parties, so that a second “I-thou” relationship intervenes 
between him and the subject of his studies. To grasp the essentials of 
personality, and the interactions of motives, at such distance and through 
such complicated channels, demands rare qualities of insight—and it is a 
true saying and worthy of all acceptation that the adequacy of a historian’s 
reconstruction of the past is directly in proportion to the range and depth 
of his own personality. In a very real sense, the only true historian is 
God; who understands the secrets of all hearts, is able to comprehend the 
partial perspectives of all the actors in the drama of history, and so can 
comprehend the whole in one full and accurate vision. 

Science works by analysis. It begins by breaking down the living 
unity of experience and isolating the content of experience from the 
experiencing subject. Then, leaving the experiencing subject aside, it 
proceeds to analyze the content of experience into its constituent elements. 

History follows exactly the opposite path. It works by synthesis. 
Beginning with a variety of perspectives of reality, as it appeared to various 
witnesses, it seeks, not to eliminate these perspectives, but to synthesize 
and harmonize them so as to give a rounded view of the whole. It is a 
radically different technique from that of science. 


VI 


The objection might be made that those complex processes of imagina- 
tion and intuition belong properly to the interpretative side of history— 
to the “writing up” of an interesting story after the material has been 
gathered and evaluated in a purely scientific way. It might be argued 
that any scientist needs just such personal qualities if he is to write an 
interesting popular book about his subject; but that the collection of the 


4 
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material, the ascertaining of the “bare facts,” is as much an impersonal, 


scientific process in historical research as in any other branch of scientific 
enquiry. 

Is this true? Take as an example any piece of strict historical re- 
search: take a murder trial, which is a strictly delimited piece of historical 
research. Nobody will contend that a murder trial is concerned with 
anything but careful enquiry into the exact facts about a past event. A 
man’s life depends upon it, and it is far too serious a matter for theorizing, 
or intuitions, or prejudices, or imaginative interpretations. The court must 
surely be impartial and rigidly objective. 

Yet, when you begin to consider it, the surprising thing is that the 
“bare facts” may not be in dispute at all. They may be admitted by all 
concerned. A pointed a gun in the direction of B; the gun went off; and 
B fell dead. These are the bare facts, the sum total of the outward events 
that occurred, the things that a camera upon the spot could have recorded 
with impersonal, dispassionate, scientific accuracy. Yet these facts may 
all be ascertained and agreed upon before the trial begins. 

If it were the function of the court simply to ascertain the exact course 
of events, there would be nothing left for the court to do. But, obviously, 
the main portion of the court’s work still remains to be done; for the court 
has to decide whether these events constitute murder, manslaughter, or 
homicide in self-defense—or accident, pure and simple. 

In deciding whether that event was murder or not, the court cannot 
proceed one single step by impersonal scientific investigation. Each step 
involves the weighing and measuring of things that cannot be determined 
by scales and dividers, but only by imagination and intuition—namely, 
human motives, emotions, and impressions. It is motive that makes the 
fact of murder, and the court must estimate the motive in order to determine 
the fact. The court must ask such questions as these: Did the accused 
appear agitated to those who saw him on the way to the scene of the 
killing? Were they, in the court’s opinion, the kind of persons whose im- 
pressions could be relied upon? Did the accused have any adequate motive 
for murder?—adequate, that is, to the type of man that the court supposes 
the accused to be; for a motive that would move one type of man to des- 
perate action might scarcely be sufficient to ruffle another. What impression 
did his attitude make on those who saw him after the killing, and what 
is the court’s impression of their impressions—how much are they worth? 

So it goes on: a most complicated balancing of imponderables, an 
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evaluation of impressions, and of impressions of impressions, a synthesizing 
of the various points of view of the witresses, a fishing-out of possible 
motives, an estimation of human capacities, mental, emotional, and ethical. 
And at the end of it a decision which is fully as much ethical as factual: 
“This was murder.” 

That is historical research. Its facts are not gathered by cool, im- 
personal investigation, but are won through the hot encounter of person- 
ality with personality. Anything more unlike the dispassionate calm of a 
scientific laboratory it would be hard to imagine. If it can ever be shown 
that trial for murder is an exact science, it will be possible to admit that 
history is an exact science, too—but not until then. 

We must beware of those who claim to be impersonal, scientific his- 
torians. They are men who do not understand the complexities of their 
own calling; and their personal prejudices, uncriticized and unacknowl- 
edged, will be written into every line of their results. Compare, for example, 
the “laws” which Auguste Comte professed to discover in history. They are, 
for the most part, projections upon history of his own nineteenth-century 
ideology: and the predictions which he based upon them regarding the 
future course of events have naturally proved to be pretty wide of the 
mark. History cannot be written except from a point of view, in terms of 
the historian’s own perspective; and an honest historian owes it to his 
readers to tell them what his personal perspective is. When one comes 
across a review of a historical work which states, “Professor Blank sur- 
veys his chosen field with scientific impartiality,” it is as well to realize 
that the reviewer’s real meaning probably is: “I am delighted to find that 
Professor Blank has the same prejudices as myself.” 


VII 


Another grave danger that threatens history through its present 
association with science is the attempt to thrust upon history the same rigid 
determinism that is believed to obtain in nature. As Kant realized long 
ago, and pointed out in the passage already alluded to, you cannot take 
a deterministic view of history unless you deny the freedom of men— 
even of great men—to influence the course of history. For men are con- 
tingent beings. The chances against any particular man being born, grow- 
ing up under the influence of the particular parents, teachers, and friends 
he does have, developing the particular interests and aptitudes he does 
develop, and so becoming the particular man he is—the chances against all 
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these things happening and coinbining are many millions to one. No study 
of natural laws, then, will ever enable us to predict the arrival of a Pitt 
or a Palmerston, of a Churchill or a Roosevelt. 

If, then, historians are to account for the growth and history of com- 
munities deterministically, wholly in terms of natural law, they must deny 
that individuals, however “great,” have any significant influence on the 
life and destiny of the community to which they belong. Kant did not 
shrink from that denial. Each man, he said, is free to marry or not to 
marry as he pleases; yet statistics show that the total number of marriages 
in a community depends on perfectly calculable economic and social factors. 
In the same way, Kant contends, it ought to be possible to show that the 
whole growth, development, and decay of communities depends on certain 
discoverable natural laws, and will inevitably follow the pattern forced 
upon it by these laws, no matter what individuals here and there may 
attempt to do to alter the course of the community life. History proper, 
then, on this view, can take no account of individuals, nor of their par- 
ticular actions. These would belong rather to the realm of biography and 
literature. The task of history would be to unveil the laws, physical and 
psychological, which immutably control the destiny of the community as 
a whole. 

Now, it seems obvious that great men do influence the destiny of com- 
munities to a marked degree. But before we dismiss Kant’s proposal (and 
it is by no means his alone) as plainly ridiculous, we must take note that in 


certain communities it is completely true. There are large areas of the 


earth’s surface where climatic conditions do completely determine the pat- 
tern of life of the communities that dwell in them. Such areas are tropical 
forest lands, arid steppe, and the Arctic. 

In these places, by agelong trial and error, man has discovered the 
one and only way of life that makes existence possible in the stringency 
of that particular environment. Having found it, he sticks to it; for he 
knows that the penalty for disobedience will be disaster and extinction. 
In such communities there is no room for men with bright ideas for re- 
organizing social and economic life. Society cannot reshape itself, nor 
attempt to master its environment; it can exist only on condition that it 
implicitly obeys the rules of the game laid down for it by the forces of 
nature. And if climatic conditions remain constant, and there is no inter- 
ference from outside, such a society will go on repeating precisely the 
same pattern of social behavior, generation after generation, for thou- 
sands of years. 
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Here we have, with a vengeance, the absolute determinism which 
the scientific historian covets. Here we have a type of community in which 
the contingency of the individual plays almost no part. Here we have 
a form of society whose history could be written out completely in terms 
of the natural laws that control it. Yet—and this is the point to note— 
here we have a form of society which has no history for anybody to write. 
If there are no volumes in our libraries on Eskimo politics in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, that is not because nobody bothered to write 
on the subject, but because there was no such subject to write about. 

That is not to say that there is nothing to be written about these 
communities. They have a natural history which requires to be worked 
out, just as the animals that inhabit the same environment have a natural 
history. You can show how the social pattern of the community is related 
to its environment. But if you once do that exhaustively, and the forces 
acting on the community from the environment remain constant, no new 
chapters will require to be added a hundred years hence. Whether the 
community be of Eskimos, Bedawin, or Bushmen—or of bees or baboons— 
what you have said of one generation is equally true of all others, past 
and future. If you know the pattern of one generation, you know the 
pattern of a thousand generations. Once you unearth the laws and forces 
that make their society “tick,” the individual “ticks” add nothing to the 
picture and have no particular interest or significance for you as a scientific 
student of the community. For that reason, you would rightly exclude 
from your natural history of the community, as irrelevant, tales about the 
doughty doings of particular baboons or Bushmen of the past. Such tales 
might be interesting enough from the literary point of view, but they are 
irrelevant from the scientific point of view, since they do not determine 
the social structure of the community in question. Need I add that I do 
not depreciate the spiritual value of the individual Bushman? I do no 
more than state the attitude of scientific natural history, according to which, 
as an individual, he does not count. 

When does a community begin to have a real history? The answer 
is: precisely at that point at which it ceases to have a natural history. Let 
the iron grip of environment relax ever so little, and sooner or later some 
clever individual will realize that new types of behavior have become 
possible, and might be desirable, and he will persuade or compel his fellows 
to try them. The attempt may end in success, or in failure; but it will 
be history, in a sense in which the repetition of the old patterns of behavior 
over a score of centuries could never be history, but only natural history. 
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And the man who conceived and directed the attempt to initiate the new 
behavior will be a geniune historical figure, a man whose particular existence 
was significant for the future of the community, as the particular existence 
of an individual in a nonhistorical community can never be. 

The essence of a historical community, then, as distinct from a natural 
community, is that its social pattern is not rigidly determined by natural 
forces, but is to some extent plastic; and that it contains men with the wit 
to take advantage of this plasticity and to initiate, for good or evil, new 
modes of behavior. The changes thus brought about, not predictably by 
natural laws, but contingently by remarkable individuals, form the real 
and significant material of history. History is the record of the emergent, 
the contingent, the new—of the behavior that breaks the rule, and of the 
individuals who initiate that behavior. 

There is certainly a place for determinism in history. The environ- 
mental influences that are brought to bear on any community are determinate 
and predictable, and they fix the framework within which historical activity 
must manifest itself, if it occurs at all. But what the community will do 
when it feels the pinch of these influences is not always predictable. The 
forces of nature challenge the human community at every turn; but they 
do not always necessarily determine the form of the community’s response. 


The community may find that a certain margin of freedom of action is left 
to it. What it does with that freedom is history. 





History As a Whole: Toynbee’s View 


EDWARD D. MYERS 


\¢ ITH THE PUBLICATION, in October, 1954, of the final 
batch of four volumes, one of the greatest works of our time is completed.’ 
The first six volumes of A Study of History were classified by various 
critics in various ways: as (usually) history, but also as philosophy, 
mythology, theology, sociology with a tincture of anthropology, and even 
as poetry. But it is not properly to be put in any single category of academic 
or humane studies: it uses the material from all these fields, and more, too, 
but in its sweep and organization bursts the bounds of all categories and 
departments. It is to be most fruitfully read and viewed, not as “history” 
or even as “philosophy” in the ordinary sense, but as an attempt to get 
at the meaning of History and of Life and of man’s relations to himself, 
to his fellow man, and to God. It is universal history in the sense in which 
Acton said that universal history is “not a burden on the memory but an 
illumination of the soul,” and in the sense in which Berr and Febvre said 
that it is a corrective to the unconscious involuntary distortions of particular 
histories. I 


In the first volume of the work Toynbee recognized and clearly 
asserted that the attitude and viewpoint of any historian is and must be 
colored by the dominant tendencies of the time and place in which he lives; 
and he sought some constant object of historical thought that would not 
be distorted by this “shimmer of relativity.” He found this in the con- 
ception of “civilization” as “an intelligible field of historical study,” a social 
unity in whose field the forces at work could be examined and understood 
without going outside that field. The test case and primary illustration 
that he offered was the history of Great Britain: an examination of the 
seven principal chapters in her history shows that it is not possible to 

1 Toynbee, Arnold J., A Study of History, Oxford University Press; Vols. I-III, 1934; IV-VI, 1939; 


VII-X, 1954; Vol. XI, an atlas and gazetteer to accompany and illustrate the ten volumes, by Professor 
Toynbee and the present writer, will appear in May, 1955. 
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abstract an internal history of England from her external relations, and 
that her history is not an “intelligible field of study” in isolation. And 
what is found to be true of English history may, in this respect, confidently 
be inferred to be true of the histories of all other national states. 

The civilization is an intelligible field, a society which has a greater 
extension in both space and time than any political community whether a 
city-state or a national state, and it is related to other civilizations in the 
sense that they are all representatives of a single species of society. A 
society is “a relation between individuals; and this relation of theirs con 
sists in the coincidence of their individual fields of action; and this co 
incidence combines the individual fields into a common ground; and this 
common ground is what we call a society.”? From this it follows that the 
society as the field of action cannot be the source of action, which can only 
be “each or some or one of the individuals whose fields of action constitute 
a society on the ground where they coincide.” * Thus it is only the individual 
human being who can be the source of social action, and not the society itself. 

The genus “society” includes the species which has been called 
“civilizations” and primitive societies. The distinguishing characteristic 
of the two species is that, in the latter, the masses of men follow the 
patterns of social behavior, institutions and customs established by the dead 
ancestors and older generations, whereas, in the former, they follow the 
lead of those creative geniuses who, in order to devise responses adequate 
to various challenges as they present themselves, must make innovations 
that shatter “the cake of custom” and entail social reorganization and indi 
vidual and personal reorientation. 

In answering the question about how civilizations came into existence, 
Toynbee rejects the stock answers of race and environment. He shows, by 
clarifying various definitions of race that have been offered and by a survey 
of the circumstances under which the several civilizations arose, that “the 
so-called racial explanation of differences in human performance and achieve 
ment is either an ineptitude or a fraud.” * He shows also that any attempted 
explanation of the geneses of civilizations in terms of environment is in 
adequate. 

These stock answers, like any other answers that can be given in 
terms of “cause” as mechanically or predictably producing an “effect,” are 
inadequate, ultimately, because the most important factor in the total 
situation is an unknown. 

2 Vol. III, p. 230. 
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“In fact, we shall no longer make the scientific postulate of the 
Uniformity of Nature, which we rightly made so long as we were thinking 
of our problem in scientific terms as a function of the play of inanimate 
ferces. We shall be prepared now to recognize, a@ priori, that, even if we 
were exactly acquainted with all the racial, environmental or other data 
that are capable of being formulated scientifically, we should not be able 
to predict the outcome of the interaction between the forces which these 
data represent. . . . There is one thing which must remain an unknown 
quantity to the best-informed onlooker, because it is beyond the knowledge 
of the combatants, or the players, themselves; and their ignorance of this 
quantity makes calculation impossible, because it is the most important term 
in the equation which the would-be calculator has to solve. This unknown 
quantity is the reaction of the actors to the ordeal when it actually comes. 
... These psychological momenta, which are inherently impossible to weigh 
and measure and therefore to estimate scientifically in advance, are the very 
forces which actually decide the issue when the encounter takes place... . 
The outcome of an encounter cannot be predicted and has no appearance of 
being predetermined, but arises, in the likeness of a new creation, out of 
the encounter itself.” ° 

It is clear from this passage—and from many others—that Toynbee does 
not regard the course of history as determined, or inevitable, or as susceptible 
of any kind of “naturalistic” explanation at all. And it is important to 
notice this, both because so many critics have misread his “patterns” in this 
way and because he does find a common pattern in the histories of twenty 
civilizations. But he is perfectly clear that, in detecting a pattern that 
has been repeated twenty times, he is not predicting that it will be followed 
by the twenty-first civilization. Mankind, whether considered severally 
or collectively, although subject to certain “laws” of nonhuman Nature, is 
free in other respects. 

The pattern that appears in the histories of the twenty civilizations 
is that of genesis, growth, breakdown, time-of-troubles, universal state, and 
final disintegration. 

A civilization comes into being when the social group, following the 
lead of one or several creative geniuses, works out a response to a challenge. 
The challenge may be either physical (from the geographical environment ) 
or social, or both. A successful response always tends to restore the 
equilibrium that had been disturbed by the challenge, but, because it en- 
tailed a shattering of the “cake of custom,” it always produces an over- 


5 Vol. I, pp. 300f 
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balance which is another challenge requiring another response; and so on, 
through a progression that is potentially, but never has been so far, infinite. 
Growth as this series of challenge-response-overbalance-challenge-response- 
etc. is characterized also by a “progressive change of emphasis and transfer 
of energy and shifting of the scene of action” out of the field of the physica! 
environment and external challenges to the field of internal, spiritual chal- 
lenges, so that growth is in the direction of increase in self-determination; 
and “progress towards self-determination is a prosaic formula for describing 
the miracle by which Life enters into its Kingdom.” ° 

Growth ceases, and the civilization breaks down, when the creative 
minority is unable to work out a successful response to the last challenge 
that has presented itself. The cause of the breakdown is loss of self- 
determination; the symptoms are increases in internal discord which manifest 
themselves in social schisms in two dimensions: the schism between the 
geographically separate national states into which the society is articulated, 
and the schisms between the geographically intermingled but socially 
separate classes. These schisms result in an internecine warfare in the 
body social, on a crescendo note, until, at the end, after the society has 
become spiritually and materially enfeebled and war-weary, one state is 
able to muster the ounce of energy required to deliver the “knock-out blow” 


to its exhausted remaining opponents. This state is then able to establish 
a welcome, but uneasy, “universal peace” over the whole of the war-weary 


’ 


society. The long period of internecine warfare is the “Time of Troubles’ 
of the civilization—in the case of the Hellenic Civilization, from 431 to 
31 B.c.; the universal state was, of course, the Roman Empire, and the 
universal peace was the Pax Romanum. But in no case so far has the 
civilization been able to recover from the bout of wars and, after a temporary 
rally under the universal state, it has finally disintegrated, as did the 
Roman Empire. 

Toward or at the end of the Time of Troubles, however, several of 
the civilizations have produced higher religions: the Babylonic Civilization 
produced Judaism and Zoroastrianism, the Syriac produced Islam, the Sinic 
produced Mahayana Buddhism, the Indic produced Hinduism, and the 
Hellenic produced Christianity, Mithraism, and others. And a number of 
these higher religions furnished the matrix of institutions and customs— 
i.€., Were, so to speak, the chrysalises—out of which later civilizations were 
developed. For example, not only our own Western, but also the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization and its offshoot in Russia, were derived from the 


®Vol. III, p. 216. 
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Hellenic Civilization through Christianity as the chrysalis church; the 
Hindu Civilization was derived from the Indic through Hinduism; the 
Iranic and Arabic Civilizations were derived from the Syriac through 
Islam; and the Far Eastern Civilization together with its offshoot in Japan 
and Korea was derived from the Sinic through Mahayana Buddhism. 

This, in brief outline, is one of the patterns that Toynbee has dis- 
covered in the histories of the twenty civilizations other than our own 
Western. 7 


During the sixteen years between the appearance of the second batch 
of volumes and that of the third, there were two noticeable and notable 
developments in Toynbee’s thought. The first was the strengthened 
emphasis upon the notion of the “philosophical equivalence” of all the 
civilizations, and the second was the insistence upon the primary importance 
of religion in the life of man and of societies. 

In Part I (Vol. 1) Toynbee had urged that “the members of each 
civilization, if forced to abandon the assertion that their own civilization 
is the only civilization that exists, will fall back upon the assertion that it is 
the only civilization that possesses any value. This is simply the old ego- 
centric illusion in a new form.”* He had insisted that, viewed on any 
value-scale which is in some sense absolute and not merely relative, all the 
civilizations are approximately equal in value. At the same time, he 
recognized, in other contexts, that some civilizations far outstripped others 
in certain respects: the ethos of the Greek Civilization, like that of the 
Abortive Scandinavian, was peculiarly esthetic; that of the Indic and Hindu, 
religious; that of our own Western, technological. Thus it may be con- 
ceded that the Western Civilization is superior to all others in one respect, 
but not in others, and the same concession may be made to other civilizations. 

This idea is more emphatically stated in Part XII: “One of the stimuli 
that had originally spurred the writer to embark on the present Study was 
an intellectual revolt against a current Late Modern Western convention 
of identifying a parvenu and provincial Western Society’s history with 
‘History,’ writ large, sans phrase. In the writer’s view this convention 
was the preposterous offspring of a distorting egocentric illusion to which 
the children of a Western Civilization had succumbed like the children of 
all other known civilizations and known primitive societies. In a latter- 
day chapter of Western mental history this blight of egocentricity had been 
the nemesis of an act of hybris. Western minds had contracted their vision 


7 Vol. I, p. 175 
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to the narrow limits of a parochially Western horizon because they had 
despised and rejected the cultura] heritages of Christianity and Hellenism 
that had been bequeathed to them in the Bible and the Classics. This, in 
the writer’s belief, was an intellectual effect of Original Sin from which 
an historian must thoroughly purge himself in order to win any hope of 
being able to catch and communicate even a glimpse of the truth. . . . 

“. .. the value of the civilizations known to have existed up to date had 
been found to be unequal as a matter of historical fact on the evidence of an 
assay in which the touchstone had been the part played by the break- 
downs and disintegrations of civilizations in the history of Religion, the 
result of this test had not been to re-exalt the Western Civilization to the 
pinnacle on which it had once been placed by a naively vulgar native Western 
egocentric prejudice; the finding had been that the civilizations of greatest 
mark and moment in the history of Religion had been civilizations of the 
second generation—the Syriac Civilization, the Indic, the Hellenic, the 
Sinic—and that, by comparison with these, the Western Civilization and its 
contemporaries of the third generation had been ‘vain repetitions of the 
heathen’ from the standpoint of an observer who saw the guide-line of 
History in a progressive increase in the provision of spiritual opportunities 
for human souls in transit through This World.” * 

This passage not only emphatically asserts that neither the Western 
nor any other civilization is unique in value, but also states Toynbee’s con- 
viction that only in religion is man’s ultimate goal and peace and happiness 
to be found. This conception dominates the thought of the last four vol- 
umes and appears and reappears in various contexts. It enables him to 
view History as a whole, to find a clue to the meaning of human life. 

By Religion Toynbee means a way of spiritual growth that leads the 
creature to a closer communion with, and a clearer vision of, his Creator. 

This conception of religion and its place in the life of man and in the 
life of societies is derived from a study of the facts of history, not conceived 
@ priori and then imposed on the facts. For example, after a detailed 
examination of all the universal states of all the civilizations, Toynbee finds 
that, in every case, so far as their achievements bear fruit, “the harvest is 
apt to be reaped, not by the sowers themselves, but by alien hands,” and 
the chief beneficiaries of universal states have been universal churches. 

He finds also that—although in the earlier parts of the Study the 
conception of civilizations as intelligible fields of historical study and self- 
contained units of social life on the whole had been a useful tool of thought 
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—in the examination of universal states this tool is no longer adequate. 
He therefore lays it aside, or, to change the metaphor, abandons a con- 
ception that is discovered to be no longer adequate to account for another 
class of facts, and tests a new and larger conception. This is the interpreta- 
tion of civilizations, not as intelligible fields in isolation, or as self-contained 
units of social life, but in terms of their effects on the history of religion. 
If we apply this principle of interpretation we are enabled to think of the 
second-generation civilizations as having come into existence, not in order 
to perform achievements of their own, but in order to provide an oppor- 
tunity for fully fledged higher religions to come to birth. 

“On this showing the successive rises and falls of the primary and 
secondary civilizations are an example of a rhythm .. . in which the suc- 
cessive revolutions of a wheel carry a vehicle, not on the repetitive circular 
course that the revolving wheel itself describes, but in a progressive move- 
ment towards a goal. And, if we ask ourselves why the descending movement 
in the revolution of the wheel of Civilization should be the sovereign means 
of carrying the chariot of Religion forward and upward, we shall find our 
answer in the truth that Religion is a spiritual activity, and that spiritual 
progress is subject to a ‘law’ proclaimed by Aeschylus in the two words 
rdba pdbos (‘learning from suffering’), and by the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in the verse: ‘Whom the Lord loveth he chastiseth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.’ ” ® 

Thus, by contrast with the histories of civilizations, the history of re- 
ligion appears to be unitary and progressive, and, at the same time, the 
affinity among the living higher religions is closer than that among coeval 
civilizations. “This affinity was conspicuously close as between Christianity 
and the Mahayana, which shared the same vision of God as a self-sacrificing 
saviour. . . . Islam was a reaffirmation of the unity of God against an 
apparent weakening in Christianity’s hold on a vitally important truth which 
had been won for Mankind by Judaism; Hinduism reaffirmed the personality 
of God . . . against an apparent denial of the existence of personality in 
the Primitive Buddhist system of philosophy.” ” 

But the Christian contends that Christianity is unique in “revealing 
God to Man as Man’s father and brother. . . . This claim that Christianity 
made to pre-eminence over her sister religions (a claim that was, of course, 
echoed in counter-claims of theirs) was a crux for a historian brought up 
in a Christian tradition... .” At this point, Toynbee expresses his personal 
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belief that “the four higher religions that were alive in the age in which he 
was living were four variations on a single theme, and that, if all the four 
components of this heavenly music of the spheres could be audible on Earth 
simultaneously, and with equal clarity, to one pair of human ears, the happy 
hearer would find himself listening, not to a discord, but to a harmony.” 
This statement of his personal belief is prefaced by a lucid expression of 
the extreme difficulty faced by the historian when he attempts to correct, 
by imagination, the bias—especially the religious bias—inherit in the stand- 
point at which he has been placed by accidents of birth and upbringing. 

The personal confession continues: “If the writer were to be asked: 
‘Do you believe or disbelieve that Christianity or any other higher religion 
is an exclusive and definitive revelation of Spiritual Truth?’ his answer 
would be: ‘I do not believe this. I believe that any such claim is an error 
which is at the same time a sin. In claiming to possess a monopoly of the 
Divine Light, a church seems to me to be guilty of hybris. In denying that 
other religions may be God’s chosen and sufficient channels for revealing 
Himself to some human souls, it seems to me to be guilty of blasphemy. 
If it is inadmissible to call oneself a Christian without holding these tenets, 
then I am not entitled to call myself a Christian; I must call myself a 


Symmachan. Symmachus’s confession of faith—“It is not possible to reach 
the heart of so great a mystery by one road only”— is an article in my 


999 11 


creed which neither my head nor my heart will allow me to abandon. 

Though there is an affinity among the four living higher religions, 
there is also diversity; and this diversity arises from the fact that “Human 
Nature is stamped with the fruitful diversity that is a hallmark of God’s 
creative work, and psychologically diverse human souls need different 
lenses for seeing, through a glass,” the Beatific Vision; thus each of these 
religions does genuinely satisfy some widely experienced human need. 

If this is true, then the common destiny of the higher religions is that 
they should each go into all the world without conflicting with one another; 
and then “the diversity of the higher religions would cease to be a moral 
stumbling-block and would reveal itself as a necessary corollary of the 
diversity of the Human Psyche. It was a necessity, if there was truth in 
the Christian intuition that God is Love; for Love seeks to draw all men 
unto Him; and His desire to beatify all His creatures by bringing them into 
communion with Himself would perforce remain unfulfilled if one road 
only were open for approaching the great mystery; for in that case the 
common goal of all men’s endeavours would be attainable only by one 


11 Vol. VII, p. 428 note. 
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arbitrarily favoured fraction of Mankind that happened to be psychologically 
equipped for following this particular spiritual path.” ” 


Ill 


That part, of the last eight parts which are included in the four 
volumes, which perhaps is as much of a contribution to human thought as 
any of the others, is Part XI, on Law and Freedom. It is not possible in 
a brief article to give the evidences that Toynbee adduces for his conclusions, 
as it has not been possible to do more than indicate one or two of the very 
many leading ideas of the whole book. But the conclusions arrived at in 
this part can perhaps be suggested. 

At the end of the surveys of instances of recalcitrance of human affairs 
to the laws of nature, the conclusion is reached: “This wide diversity in 
the responses to an identical challenge becomes intelligible if—and per- 
haps only if—we see in it the consequence of a freedom of choice which 
God has granted to human souls; and thus we see freedom springing from 
Challenge-and-Response in the most crucial of all the ordeals through 
which Man in Process of Civilization had been reminded of his Creator 
in the course of the five or six thousand years during which the human 
climber had been striving to scale this precipitous ‘pitch’ on the cliff-face 
of his terrestrial purgatory.” * 

This part concludes with the suggestion that man does not live under 
one law only, but under two, and that one of these two is “a law of God 
which is Freedom itself under another and more illuminating name. This 
‘perfect law of liberty’ is also a law of love.” But this raises the question 
of the relation in which these two laws stand to one another. Since it is 
impossible “to win freedom from the service of one law except by entering 
into the service of some higher law, the liberation that is achieved at each 
upward step from law to law is inevitably at the same time a sacrifice.” 
Further, the laws current in the universe seem, in our experience, to stand 
in a hierarchical relation and this seems “to certify that they are so many 
enactments of a single divine legislator.” 

Is there, then, any sense in which “the Law of Love can be called 
God’s Law without qualification, and in which the freedom to be found in 
God’s service is, after all, not relative, but truly ‘perfect??” The answer 
to this question seems to be that “the glorious freedom of the sons of God” 
is “also the perfect freedom possessed by God Himself, which an all-loving 
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Creator has bestowed upon His creature Man at the sacrificial price of 
emptying Himself of almighty power. Under a Law of Love which is the 
law of God’s own being, God’s self-sacrifice challenges Man by setting before 
Man an ideal of spiritual perfection which Man has perfect freedom to 
accept or to reject. The Law of Love leaves Man as free to be a sinner 
as to be a saint. . . . There is not, and cannot be, any externally applied 
coercion to obey this law, or any externally imposed punishment for dis 
obeying it. The punishment for disobedience is inherent in the act of dis- 
obedience itself. . . . Moreover, even this self-inflicted disaster is no final 
judgment and no irrevocable doom, since mundane disaster brings with it 
the opportunity of learning through suffering for any sinner who repents 
of his sin and is moved by his penitence to seek the aid of God’s grace. . . . 

“Thus, on this highest pitch of a cliff-face up which the creature is 
being drawn by the call of his Creator to essay a perilous ascent, we catch 


a glimpse of God’s hand reaching down to meet the up-stretched hand of 


the struggling human climber; and, at the point where hands meet in the 
clasp of Love, Law and Freedom cease to be distinguishable.” 


IV 


The sections above have attempted to suggest a very few of the very 
many leading ideas in Toynbee’s book and, by the quotations, something 
of the quality of his language and style. These samples of his thought 
—almost, but not quite, randomly chosen—perhaps suggest that for anyone 
who is interested in the meaning of human affairs the book is indispensable. 

It may confidently be predicted that much of the book will be a foolish- 
ness to the naturalist, who dominates so much of contemporary thought, 
and a scandal to the narrowly orthodox, who, too often, regard their own 
“doxy” as the only bulwark against the disintegrating forces of the impious. 
But no one can read the book without having his intellectual horizon ex- 
tended, his imagination ennobled, his insights deepened, and his provincial- 
ism disrupted. The ideas in the book are no more regarded by their 
author as definitive than they are regarded by him as perfect. His own 
conception of his own work, as that of any scholar in any field, is that 
it should attempt to make “some provisional addition to human under- 
standing which this intellectual worker bee’s contemporaries and successors 
can use, criticize, improve, and eventually discard in favour of other slightly 
closer provisional approximations to an ineffable divine truth.” *° 


14 Vol. IX, p. 405. 
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The National Council of Churches 
and Our Foreign Policy 


ARTHUR H. DARKEN 


My CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE won’t let me vote to 
endorse military alliances like NATO,” the delegate declared. With equal 
passion another affirmed, “My Christian conscience will let me do no other 
than support the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance, to help preserve justice 
and freedom as well as our national security.” This exchange took place 
at the Fourth National Study Conference on the Churches and World 
Order (1953), sponsored by the National Council of Churches. The con- 
ference voted to receive the Section report on Collective Security that 
supported NATO, but would not go quite that far in its final Message 
to the Churches. 

This episode, showing wide support but not wholehearted majority 
approval for NATO, is symbolic of what has happened to the National 
Council of Churches in twenty years.’ The whole Federal Council of 
Churches, now the National Council of Churches, has responded to the 


changed times. They have re-examined Christianity and discovered rele- 
vant in new ways the old facts of human sin, joined with human responsi- 
bility before God who is both Judge and Redeemer. The Council has 
moved from a moralistic and unrealistic position to one that recognizes and 
faces more squarely the range of complex and ambiguous powers that make 


up the lives of men in the world of nations. 

This author believes we must respond to the tensions and conflicts in 
international relations as United States citizens who take seriously the 
illumination of the Christian faith, that permits us neither to reject the 
massive political, economic, and military powers of the United States nor 
to accept their irresponsible use. It is their use that in large measure spells 


1In 1950 the Federal Council of Churches of Christ united with eleven other national interdenomi- 
national organizations to form the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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the difference between war and peace, freedom and slavery, justice and 
oppression for this nation and for many other lands. 

From 1932 until America’s entry into World War II, the Federal 
Council’s basic concern in international affairs was to keep the peace—first 
for the world, and, when this was lost, to keep the United States out of 
the war. But, like many other American organizations, it oversimplified 
the problems of peace and war. It sought to secure peace by “building the 
will-to-peace,” by joining international organizations, by convincing the 
world to disarm, by nonrecognition of aggression, by “eliminating the 
economic causes of war,” and finally, by a policy of neutrality. These 
“answers” are now generally recognized for what they are, partial ap- 
proaches to vast and complex problems, based on a utopian view of man 
and a view of history as progress. 


I. DisAaRMAMENT 


In 1932 the Federal Council of Churches said there was no longer 
any valid cause for war, and that the future belonged only to peace. The 
increase in communications and international trade removed barriers and 
made cooperation both possible and necessary. ‘New barriers are created 
from time to time, but they are no longer beyond human analysis and con- 


trol....”* This was an unwarranted assumption, as indicated by subsequent 
history. While international control and reduction of armaments seemed 
to be the sensible way of preventing another outbreak of war, the nations 
would not disarm. The Geneva Conference of 1932-33 foundered on 
the rocks of German demands for equality of armaments with Great Britain 
and the United States. Future conferences were even less successful as 
national armaments increased instead of being reduced. Japan attacked 
Manchuria in 1932 and, in the same year, intensely nationalistic rearmament 
began in Germany. But the Council’s official Bulletin devoted more space 
to the need for disarmament in 1932 and early 1933 than to any other 
international issue. It thought the tensions could best be removed by 
destroying and controlling the weapons of war. The Council did not see 
that armaments were but the outward reflection of an international malady 
rather than its cause. — oo Se 

The Council’s Executive Committee met in February, 1932, and pro- 
claimed a three-point program to meet the Far Eastern crisis. This was 


2 “Revised Social Ideals of the Churches,” quoted from Walter W. Van Kirk, Alen Conquer 
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more realistic than the official United States policy. The Council called 
for an immediate embargo on arms to both China and Japan. Secondly, 
they said, “We believe that the general acceptance of the principle of non- 
recognition of national advantages gained by military means in violation 
of peace pledges will go far toward preventing resort to war.”* If these 
failed and either side resorted to force, they advocated that the United 
States join in a blockade of the aggressor nation. 

Only the policy of nonrecognition became the official United States 
policy, and was subsequently adopted by the League of Nations. It was 
weak. Japan was not particularly worried whether anybody recognized her 
conquest of Manchuria as long as they didn’t interfere. The other nations 
had been so weakened by the deep economic depression that spread across 
Europe and the United States, and detested the thought of war so much, 
that they ventured no more than this moralistic rebuke. The nations would 
not or could not invoke even limited economic sanctions at that time. Yet 
the League of Nations had to be vindicated by at least refusing recognition 
of this conquest. 

The Council’s support of an embargo shows its desire to end the fight- 
ing without involving the United States in military action. But an embargo 
is ineffectual unless it can be properly enforced, and this is seldom possible. 
The embargo would hurt the aggressor, but also the nation attacked, since 
it prevents both from receiving arms. The blockade, however, was the 
most radical suggestion the Council made in these years, for it could pos- 
sibly have resulted in the military involvement of the United States. At 
this point the Federal Council seemed willing to sacrifice more to defend 
the peace and liberty of the Far East than did the United States in general. 

But it was the Council’s diagnosis of the Far Eastern situation, rather 
than its prescription for cure, that seems to have been the most responsible 
and realistic phase of its work before the Second World War. It pointed 
to Japan’s desperate need for food, raw materials, and markets that had 
to be met if she was to survive. Similarly it called attention to China’s 
political chaos and the ruthless conflicts amongst the war lords that pre- 
vented the nation from meeting its international obligations. It counseled 
friendliness and understanding, and stated, “It is idle to tell Japan she 
must not resort to violence to secure these legitimate ends if by following 
the method of peace she is going to starve.” * 

The great omission from this analysis was, of course, the fact of Japa- 
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nese aggression. While it was true the dire economic need in Japan lent 
support to the war forces there, it was also true the war involved Japan’s 
imperialistic desire for the extension of her power over all East Asia. 
Both were important. The Council declared the Western nations were 
not blameless either, for they imposed high tariffs on Japanese goods and 
refused to permit immigrants from Japan to become citizens. This in- 
creased the economic and social problems of Japan and built hatred for the 
West. The Federal Council hoped for a peace that would stop aggression 
by all nations, and at the same time not congeal the injustice inherent in 
the Far Eastern situation.” Justice as well as peace were at stake, and 
they were willing to risk a blockade to preserve them. 

It is evident that a major cause of the Council’s comprehensive analysis 
of the Sino-Japanese crisis was the expert knowledge it had available from 
American missionaries long active in the Far East. They knew the 
economic, psychological, and political situation in the area, and provided 
a picture of the crisis that was superior to that produced by many secular 
groups which issued statements on the Far East. At that time the United 
States had few Far Eastern experts. 

On the other side of the world, Germany and Italy received much 
shorter shrift at the hands of the Federal Council. When Hitler rose to 
power in Germany, the Council’s publications reflected an interest only in 
religious freedom and the dire fate of the Jews. Both were extremely 
important, but they were only part of the total situation. Almost nothing 
was said of the background that facilitated the rise of Hitler, except for 
an early interest in the canceling of German war debts in 1931, and an 
appeal to the United States to disarm as it had forced Germany to do 
after World War I. Little was said of the increasing regimentation in 
the German nation, the effect of German rearmament on Europe, or what 
United States policy should be toward Germany. When German armies 
began to march, the Council did not foresee the continuing aggression, and 
had no positive program to meet a general war in Europe. They presented 
only moral rebukes, urged aid to the refugees, and called on the United 
States to remain neutral but “work for peace.” It was a narrow and 
fragmentary coverage as compared with that given Japan and China. 

When Italy began its invasion of Ethiopia, the Council recommended 
economic sanctions against her, including an embargo not only on military 
materials but also on raw materials, like oil, that had potential military 
value. Other than this, it only called for a reallocation of natural resources 
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to eliminate the economic causes of conflict.£ Here again, economic well- 
being was seen as the way to keep the peace, as though Italy’s attack were 
but the result of that nation’s desperate need for raw materials. It was, 
instead, the drive for the establishment of a new Roman empire under 
Mussolini, and the situation called for concerted, responsible use of the 
power at the disposal of other nations to quell the aggression. The most 
important material to embargo was oil, and this the nations would not 
do at a time when it would have been effective in preventing further 
aggression. 

The irony of the whole emerging war situation was that the Christian 
churches, which live by the faith of the Bible, were seemingly unable to 
illumine their contemporary crisis by the biblical view of man. Pragmatic, 
human experience obviously bears out the biblical knowledge that man 
steals his brother’s land because of the desire for power and control. Wars 
do not start because a nation lacks economic resources, has armaments, or 
is devoted to “nationalism.” These are certainly factors upon which the 
aggressive desires of a government can play for support for its policies, 
but they do not in and of themselves create wars. While the churches 
seemed sensitive to the developments in the axis nations, they did not 
lead the American people to a much more responsible facing of the crisis 


than did other groups with the same knowledge of events but lacking the 
Christian faith. The American tradition of isolationism, compounded with 
pacifism, and a perhaps understandable overconfidence in the ability of 
England and France to defend Europe, led the churches and the American 
people in general to view with sadness and alarm the growing menace in 
Europe. It did not lead them to assess realistically the outcome in Europe 
and the implications for the United States. 


III. NeuTrRaALiry AND THE WILL To PEACE 


Basic to the Council’s work during this prewar period was a concern 
for building “the will to peace.” If all nations would will peace and make 
it a “way of life,” then they would cooperate and wars would cease. An 
unofficial article in the Bulletin said, “Far-sighted leaders in the churches 
fully realize although governments can build the political structures of peace, 
the structure must be undergirded with a spiritual purpose and a dynamic 
will-to-peace. The will-to-peace is not the product of law-making. It is 
the product of religious education.” * 


*Van Kirk, Walter W., The ABC of the Italo-Ethiopian Crisis, Federal Council of Churches, 1934. 
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This was an undue emphasis on voluntarism, because the simple desire 
for peace can seldom stand before a challenge to the nation’s honor, a 
thwarting of the national interest, or the ambitions of a dictator. It is 
further questionable whether peace is the all-consuming meaning of 
Christianity for international relations. Justice and freedom must receive 
equal attention as criteria for national action from a Christian illumination. 
Indeed, justice was not omitted from the Council’s consideration of the 
Far Eastern crisis. 

But, to an increasing degree, peace became the only goal, both for 
the Federal Council of Churches and the United States in general. In 
1935, the nation tried to isolate itself from the mounting international 
tension. Mussolini had invaded Ethiopia, Hitler marched into the Rhine- 
land, and Japan increased her activity on the mainland of China. The 
United States placed embargoes on the shipment of war materials to all 
belligerents (except in the case of China and Japan, for they were not 
officially considered to be at war) and Americans were forbidden to travel 
on ships belonging to these nations. The Federal Council of Churches 
went even further and supported embargoes on raw materials of potential 
military value. The churches did not advocate these measures of separa- 
tion from the conflict because they were unconcerned for the rest of the 
world. They did it in the false belief that the United States would be 
helping most to preserve the peace of the world if it kept out of the war. 
It was felt that the United States should cooperate to the extent of respect- 
ing and not interfering with the League’s embargoes against the aggressors. 
However, it was a sort of negative responsibility, for the United States 
had no obligation to enforce sanctions imposed by the League.* 

Isolationism, or neutrality, was a strange policy for the Federal 
Council to embrace. Other groups, more logically, adopted it on the 
theory that Europe’s wars did not affect us, and that we were not con- 
cerned for the fate of other nations. But the Council consistently empha- 
sized our involvement with the destiny of other countries, and American 
responsibility to cooperate in keeping the peace. The policy of neutrality, 
however, had the effect of hurting the nations being attacked. These were 
even then our allies in popular sympathy, national interest, and democratic 
beliefs. The policy denied arms to both sides, and if England had not had 
control of the seas it would have hurt her even more after the addition of 
the “cash and carry” principle, adopted to salve our neutrality. In practice 
it seemed that all ideas of using American power to defend justice and 
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freedom had been abandoned to keep the United States out of war. That 
this was also the temper of the nation was clearly indicated by the violent 
reaction to President Roosevelt’s mild and somewhat vague “quarantine 
speech” of October, 1937. 

It is a question just how far such an organization as the Federal 
Council of Churches could have departed from the popular policy even 
if its leaders had felt more was at stake than immediate peace for the 
United States. But there was not even a strong questioning of the implica- 
tions for Western civilization of the negative policies they advocated. 

The churches may have been somewhat uneasy about their policy, how- 
ever, for the Council claimed neutrality was just a stopgap measure to 
be used until a world government could be built. This was the high-water 
mark of unrealism reached by the Federal Council in the prewar period. 
World government was a totally irrelevant and impossible answer to an 
immediate problem of political life and death. Even after the fall of 
Scandinavia and France, some failed to see that isolation could only result 
in the piecemeal conquest of the defensive nations who were our allies in 
spirit, thus leaving the United States in an even less secure position at the 
hands of the dictatorships. All considerations of responsible action in this 
situation had been cast aside to guarantee the purity and peace of the 
United States. But because God has not created us independent persons, 
this policy could not achieve even these narrow goals. 

That some Protestant leaders were aware of the religious dimensions 
of the European war is indicated by the founding early in 1941 of the 
little biweekly, Christianity and Crisis. The lead article of the first issue 
said, “In the presence of the crisis the editors of this journal feel that as 
Christian citizens the least they can do is to advocate a policy on the part 
of the government of the United States of giving those who fight for free- 
dom all the aid that it is in our power as a nation to give.” Of the nature of 
this “crisis” the editors said, “We mean that as Protestant Christians we 
stand confronted with the ultimate crisis of the whole civilization of which 
we are a part and whose existence has made possible the survival of our 
type of faith and our type of church.”* But they were under no illusions 
that this was a holy war. The allies did not stand for the “final truth,” 
but for this reason the imperative to act was not removed. 

The chief editor of Christianity and Crisis, Reinhold Niebuhr, com- 
mented in answer to those who rejected aid to the allies because it meant 
contact with war, that we can never achieve a point of guiltlessness from 
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which to proceed against evil. We all continually betray Christ, but our 
final peace “. . . is the religious peace of knowing that a divine mercy 
accepts our loyalty to Christ despite our continual betrayal of Him.” ”° 
“Life is never related to life in terms of a perfect and loving conformity 
of will with will. Where there is sin and selfishness there must also be a 
struggle for justice. And this justice is always partially an achievement 
of our love for the other, and partially a result of our yielding to his de- 
mands and pressures.” 

We have thus briefly reviewed the policy of the Federal Council until 
the United States entered the war, in 1941. It centered on building a 
superstructure of peace in a world rapidly falling into war. In many cases 
the Council miscalculated the feasibility of its policies in the world of nations. 
Disarmament was impossible in a world grappling for military security. 
Neutrality merely aided the axis powers, since the allies needed weapons 
more than did the axis. The Council made narrow analyses of what was 
actually involved in situations, and thus did not see the total issues. The 
economic needs of the axis powers were only one factor in their aggression. 
But in the Far Eastern crisis, the Council went far beyond the popular 
press and even surpassed many social scientists in its understanding of the 
complexities involved. 

The Council’s basic defects centered in four areas: (1) an overemphasis 
on peace and nonviolence, rather than justice or freedom, as Christian 
implications for the United States foreign policy objectives; (2) failure 
to understand the extent to which the axis aggression was a struggle for 
power, relatively unrelated to matters of economic justice and “living 
space”; (3) unwillingness to use the power possessed by the United 
States to restrain this evil in ways which would be effective; and (4) an 
imperfect appreciation of the fact that the fate of the United States was tied 
in with the fate of England, France, and the other allies. National power 
can never be neutral. God confers power that it may be used responsibly 
to maintain and strengthen the relative freedom and justice in the world. 


IV. Tue Unirep Nations 


The Federal Council became one of the first American groups to 
begin serious planning for the postwar world when, in 1940, it established 
the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John Foster Dulles. The Commission moved 
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carefully, and by 1943 had agreed on its basic principles, which were issued 
as the Six Pillars of Peace. They called for a United Nations organization 
with universal membership, international agreement on national economic 
policies of world importance, the possibility of treaty revision as conditions 
changed, an organization to assure autonomy for dependent peoples, the 
establishment and protection of religious and intellectual freedom for all, 
and the conviction that the peace ultimately can only be kept by an informed 
and moral public opinion." Here was a clear call for the United States 
to abandon isolation and accept continuing responsibility for world politics 
as we had never done before. The Federal Council had fought hard for 
the League of Nations, and now was to do the same for the UN. 

The Council used the Six Pillars as its guide for the discussion of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals preparatory to the San Francisco Conference, 
in 1945. It accepted these proposals, because it was convinced they were 
the best obtainable at the time, though certainly not perfect. The Council 
presented its position at San Francisco; and many of its recommendations, 
which were likewise advocated by other groups and countries, were adopted 
and became part of the Charter. These included provisions for a Human 
Rights Commission, universal membership, plans for eventual freedom of 
colonial areas, the codification of international law, and an easier process 
of Charter amendment.” 

The Federal Council failed to achieve the elimination of the veto 
power in the Security Council and the limitation of arms. But the other 
changes, the Federal Council declared, brought the UN more nearly into 
accord with Christian principles of world order. It still needed improve- 
ments, but it was a workable basis for world cooperation for peace and 
justice. There were serious threats in the differences between the great 
powers, and the Council said a strong will to peace was needed to over- 
come them. 

The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace spent four years 
developing its views and demonstrated what a responsible job the churches 
could do in the field of international policy-making and how they could 
effectively take their policy to the people. Also, while the final Charter 
did not embody all its wishes, the Council evidenced a real willingness to 
accept the best that was possible in contemporary society, and to throw 
support behind it. The Council did not hold out for the impossible and so 
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risk losing the feasible. It had abandoned perfectionist ethics in world 
affairs, but, at the same time, kept its idealism as a goad toward greater 
justice and order in the world through international machinery and con- 
scious striving for peace. 

When atom bombs fell on Japan in 1945, the Federal Council im- 
mediately called for united world control of atomic energy. In the hands 
of the separate nations, atomic energy would precipitate total war."* While 
noting the faults in the Acheson-Lilienthal report issued a year later, the 
Council supported it and called it a notable step forward. Here again 
the Council positively supported something that it admitted was not the 
perfect instrument desired, but had to be accepted and developed from there. 

It is not often possible to draw sharp contrasts between the actions 
of great organizations like the Federal Council at two points in their his- 
tory, but it is clear these decisions represented at least a trend toward 
realism, and proximate goals in world affairs, as compared with statements 
prior to World War II. They showed a better understanding of the 
actual possibilities and obstacles which lie in the path to peace, justice, 
and order. When a group recognizes these actualities, yet doesn’t lose its 
vision or drive, it is most apt to be successful. 


V. Tue Soviet Union anp THE New REALISM 


After World War II many problems of foreign policy stemmed from 
conflict with the Soviet Union. The Federal Council of Churches has de- 
voted much of its comment to this theme since 1945. As it became evident 
that more was involved in Russo-American relations that misunderstanding 
and mutual intolerance, the Council’s policies changed. Immediately after 
World War II, peace seemed quite possible, the Council concluded. Com- 
promise was unlikely between views so disparate, but peace could exist if 
each exerted itself to settle the avoidable conflicts and refused to impose 
its doctrines on others by force and violence. The churches looked to the 
United States to lead the way toward tolerance in world affairs, and to 
show Russia that intolerance would only jeopardize the peace. Yet the 
Council said we should not oppose the Soviets simply because they were 
dynamic, for all change was not evil, and “no one economic system had 
a monopoly of truth and virtue.” 

By 1948, however, the Council was convinced that war was inevitable 
if Russia continued its course of action. To prevent this the United States 
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was urged to build conditions that would keep Russia from taking reckless 
and dangerous actions. 

It seems that the Soviet program will be aggressively pushed to the danger point 
especially where the following conditions prevail: first, where economies are weak; 


second, where the working people can be made to believe that proletarian dictatorship 
offers their best hope of increased welfare; and third, where man can be terrorized.”° 


It was in the light of these conclusions that they recommended less 
concentration on military policy, and more on a positive program of an 
economic, social, political, and moral character. This meant support for 
the European Recovery Plan, and for President Truman’s Point Four 
program of technical assistance to economically less developed areas. War 
would be less likely, if such a positive program were coupled with a change 
of mood in America. Americans, the Council maintained, should not hate 
the Russians, but affirm the love of God for all men, reject fatalism, and 
build the Christian world fellowship.” 

This was an invigorating and positive approach, but it had certain 
defects. These were all essential but long-range policies for the global 
conflict and especially pertinent in the economically less developed areas of 
the world such as Africa, the Near East, and Far East. But all discussion 
failed to tackle the immediate problem, which was the military strengthening 
and the unification of the Western world. Unless the West could offer 
military preponderance in the near future, there would be little time for 
these enlightened economic, social, and human rights programs to be 
effective over a long period of time, on a global level. 

The Federal Council omitted almost all mention of the Greek- 
Turkish Aid program of 1947, the Truman Doctrine to give military as 
well as economic aid to these nations in their hour of peril. Surely God 
was also interested in these elements of foreign policy. These were fateful 
decisions which the American Congress and people were called upon to 
make, but the Council of Churches had no guidance for them, either 
political or theological. Similarly it paid little attention to Westerr: 
European integration and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, as these 
sought the West’s defense both now and over a long period of time by 
military and economic means. The Council was now moving and moving 
creatively, but it had yet to take the step of giving recognition to the 
problems of the responsible use of military power by the United States. 

It was not until the Third Study Conference on the Churches and 
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World Order, in 1949, that the Federal Council centered its attention on 
the responsible use of power. The basic orientation was the recognition 
that America’s vast power must be considered as ours under the providence 
of God, to be used responsibly in the development of world law, order, 
and community. Power could always lead to conceit and prideful boasting 
that would be disastrous, the report said. It would deafen us to the cries 
of people for deliverance from death and misery visited upon them by 
economic disorder and recurrent wars. 

The Council reaffirmed its earlier concern for the world-wide economic 
and social struggle with communism and further declared, ““We must main- 
tain sufficient strength to convince Soviet Russia that attempts to impose an 
ideology by force cannot succeed.” '’ This was the first time a conference 
sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches actually called for military 
preparations to meet possible aggression. Some at the conference labeled 
any resort to military action immoral. 

The Conference Message, later adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the Council, did not specifically call for military preparations. It pro- 
claimed that war with Russia was not inevitable. It was even unlikely, 
given the proper use of the United States’ powerful influence to deter 
the enemy in the interest of negotiation and reconciliation. The UN, it 
admitted, had to be developed, but it allowed for the UN’s real ineffective- 
ness until there is world-wide acceptance of the moral principles upon which 
law and order are based. It was for this reason only that the Council 
agreed to support any regional pacts such as NATO, providing also they 
were in harmony with the UN Charter. 

Also, the existence of regional pacts does not free the United States 
from exerting constant pressure to overcome the obstacles to peace that fire 
the armaments race. The Third Study Conference could not have gone 
much further, because the North Atlantic Treaty was not yet in the stage 
of public discussion and they, therefore, could not take a direct stand for 
or against it on its own merits. The report further said our country must 
assist the subjected peoples of the world in their struggles for political free- 
dom. Finally, all United States power—economic, military, political, 
moral—must be coordinated and directed to the goal of peace. Peace 
cannot be won by economic aid or by military might alone.** 

The importance of this conference in the developing role of the 
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Federal Council in world affairs cannot be overemphasized. It gave the 
first clear understanding of the existence of great United States power, and 
of the necessity for its constructive use. The Council did not seek to evade 
the issue of power, but instead sought to transform it to the purposes of 
peace, with justice and freedom. Nor did the Council now take flight to 
ideal and impossible solutions such as disarmament and world government. 
It concentrated on the possible and the probable, yet with definite convic- 
tion of the ultimate goals. 

In 1950, when the Communists invaded South Korea, the Council 
reacted clearly within this new orientation to world affairs. It applauded 
the quick response of the UN to this open act of aggression.’ While it 
prayed for the withdrawal of the North Korean troops, the Council clearly 
supported the use of American military power as necessary to re-establish 
peace in a foreign land. 

The Fourth National Study Conference in 1953 continued and ex- 
tended further the constructive tendencies of the 1949 meeting. One out 
of the four commissions was devoted to the problems of the United States 
and collective security as illumined by the Christian faith. Others dealt 
with foreign economic policy, the UN, and the economically less developed 
areas. The conference considered almost the full range of foreign policy 
and met responsibly the powerful forces of Soviet aggression, revolutionary 
ferment, and United States strength. 

The conference report said, “Two massive realities dominate the world 
situation. One is the revolutionary upheaval in vast areas of the world. 
The other is the conflict between the Soviet world and the free world.” *” 
Throughout the discussion of the “two massive realities” and of most other 
items the focus is on United States power and how it can be used responsibly 
in the current world situation. Foreign policy problems are presented in 
terms that show the real issues involved rather than a simple black-and- 
white oversimplification. For instance, with regard to the revolutionary 
upheaval the report added this cautioning note to its general praise, “On 
the other hand, the tendencies to excess and to rabid and self-enclosed 
nationalism, the uprooting of traditional loyalties and disciplines without 
accepted substitutes, the clear danger of a new tyranny for these peoples in 
process of emancipation—these have great portents for the future.” ** The 
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conference gave attention to the immediate issues of Russo-American rela- 
tions as well as commenting on the long-range problems. “American policy 
must meet two immediate requirements. One is to resist the extension of 
Communist totalitarianism. The other is to avoid a third world war.” ” 

Other nations are to be regarded as partners and thus not to be coerced. 
They are also instruments of judgment on our parochial actions. One 
sentence sums up this interdependence. “It is for us to remember that 
no nation is good enough, wise enough, or strong enough to go its way 
without a decent respect for the opinions of mankind.” The value of 
the UN is squarely faced and realistic support is given to the body with 
the understanding that no amount of Charter changes will make the UN 
succeed in maintaining peace as long as the present world tension con- 
tinues. Technical assistance, other forms of foreign aid, United States 
trade policies, and American foreign investments are all studied and viewed 
in the light of the gospel. It is noted that one of the greatest contributions 
the United States can make to world economic stability is to maintain a 
prosperous and productive economy in the United States, because of the 
effect our economy has on the world. 

The greatest innovation, however, was the treatment of collective 
security. 

The United States has a moral obligation to protect her own security. ‘This 
obligation extends not only to her own security; it involves the effort to realize through 
many channels the values of freedom, justice and peace for other nations and even- 
tually for the entire world community. Actually this is the best, and it is increasingly 


becoming the only adequate method to protect our nation. This method is called 
collective security which is a far more inclusive term than military defense.” 


More than ever before the Council recognizes the hard facts of political 
power, the complex nature of most problems in international relations, the 
ambiguous nature of man, and the perversions to which man is capable 
of putting God’s power. From this it appears Christians can take new 
hope, for with a realistic view of man, proper humility, and faith in God 
as Judge and Redeemer of history, the vast power our nation holds can 
be used responsibly to God and man. As Reinhold Niebuhr said, “The 
message adopted by the Conference was an eloquent and mature analysis 
of America’s position in the world and of the responsibilities which are the 
concomitants of our power.” 


°2 Ibid., p. 11. 
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The History of the Organ 


A. THOMPSON-ALLEN 
I 


he THE EYES OF MANY the organ was, and perhaps still is, 
the grandest of all musical instruments contrived by human genius. The 
art of composing and playing its music has never been esoteric; musicians 
through the ages have devoted their lives to the organ, and its library is vast. 

I doubt if any one person would be able to give anything approaching 
a complete story of the organ, even by venturing into the realms of many 
encyclopedic volumes. Its interweaving with the long and involved history 
of music is in itself a prodigious task to survey. The organ is an elaborate 
and expensive instrument, and in more recent times attempts have been 
made to imitate its sounds through the aid of electronic and other means. 
But no such devices could ever supplant the classical instrument of tradi- 
tion, an instrument with pipes (and sometimes reeds as well), a wind 
instrument, any more than the loudspeaker could replace the orchestra. 

For how long has such an instrument been known? We know that it 
was in use in the Middle Ages, that it is a solemn instrument of music 
associated with the Christian Church. The organ reached a high state of 
aesthetic perfection from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, perhaps 
the nineteenth century as well. But its development can be traced back 
through the ages to pre-Christian civilizations. In the Stone Age man 
devised the flute in primitive fashion by boring out the bones of animals. 
Here we have the first organ pipe and with the aid of human lungs a wind 
instrument, some fifteen centuries or more before Christ. The flute or 
flue pipe of the Stone Age was developed very slightly through the Bronze 
and Iron Ages and a primitive mouthpiece was applied. Again, the Greek 
mythical god Pan, the patron of shepherds, is regarded as the inspiration 
of Pandean pipes. These comprised a series of hollow tubes, fixed together 
with grass and sometimes wax, graduated in length, and plugged at one 
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end. Music was produced by blowing across the open end of the pipes. 
We have here a partial example from ancient civilization of a primitive 
organ or mouth organ. Incidentally, these Pan pipes were referred to by 
Homer (twelfth century s.c.) and by Virgil (first century B.c.). 

In Asia, especially in China, terra cotta articles have been found dating 
from the fourth century B.c. and earlier, comprising vertical rows of pipes. 
This kind of instrument was known as a cheng; it consisted of twenty-one 
bamboo pipes with small brass reeds enclosed and all standing on a bowl- 
shaped wind chest. There were a number of holes which could be covered 
by the fingers and it also had a mouthpiece. Only those pipes sounded 
whose ventholes were covered by the fingers. From this evolved the 
bagpipes, so called because a bag was attached to the pipe chest to act 
as a reservoir to enable sustained and continuous notes to be sounded. 

In the Western civilization of the Romans there were two types of 
pipe organ, the pmeumaticus and the Aydraulis. In the pneumaticus the 
air was blown into the wind chest by means of a leathern bellows or feeder. 
The supply of compressed air by this means would be erratic and uneven. 
A Greek mechanical genius, Ctesibius of Alexandria, invented the hydraulis 
(or water organ) circa the second century B.c. It was hailed as a great 
advance, as the supply of wind was rendered far more constant and regular. 
In this hydraulis there was a vessel whose lower end was immersed in water, 
hence the name of the instrument. Air was pumped into the vessel and 
kept at a fairly constant pressure by the weight of the water which it dis- 
placed. The pipes of these instruments were of the open variety and were 
made of copper or bronze. There were anything from one to several sets 
of pipes, with sliders to shut off the unwanted ranks, and there were levers 
to operate the few diatonic notes of the scale. 

The Emperor Nero (about a.p. 60) is said to have been interested in 
the clepsydra, a form of water clock used by the ancient Egyptians. Ctesibius 
invented a much improved type of clepsydra, and Nero is recorded not 
only to have fiddled while Rome burned but to have combined these two 
ingenious devices, the hydraulis and the clepsydra. In that combination 
we probably have one of the first references to a musical clock. Archi- 
medes has also been credited with the invention of the hydraulis principle 
in the third century B.c., but as a general rule Ctesibius has been accorded 
the honor, as well as that of being the first known organist. Marcus 
Vetruvius Pollio described a hydraulis in the first century B.c., and this 
instrument had a one-and-a-half octave compass and three sets of pipes. 
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The hydraulis became very popular, in fact the rage of Rome, and by the 
year A.D. 400 no Roman nobleman’s house was said to be complete with- 
out one. 

After the decline of the Western Empire the organ seems to have 
been lost there, with other arts. But in the East (Byzantium) Constantinople 
remained the great home of organ building. The magnificence of the organ 
in the Golden Hippodrome is recorded by Byzantine historians. The 
Obelisk erected at Constantinople by Theodosius the Great (a.p. 346-395) 
depicts an organ of eight pipes supplied with wind from a diagonal 
bellows on which two men are shown standing. Gradually the organ 
bellows superseded the hydraulis principle. 

In A.D. 757 an example of an organ was brought back to Europe by 
certain Byzantine ambassadors after an appeal from Pepin (King of the 
Franks and father of Charlemagne) to the Emperor Constantine Coprony- 
mus the sixth. It was placed in the Church of St. Corneille at Compiégne, 
and it is said to have been played by an Italian priest who had been in 
Constantinople. Then about the year a.p. 812 and shortly before his death, 
the Emperor Charlemagne had this instrument copied by French artificers 
and installed in his church at Aix-la~Chapelle, where he was buried in 
A.D. 814. From this time on, the occasional use of organs spread through 
Charlemagne’s Empire into the Christian Church. The art of making 
organs was also known in England by the beginning of the eighth century. 
The greatness of Charlemagne’s dynasty, alas, terminated with his life. 
By the middle of the ninth century, through the Dark Ages, many of the 
organs of Europe were annihilated. 


II 


From the tenth century a nucleus of organ building began to center 
in Germany. The art of organ building started then afresh. Huge bellows 
were constructed, in keeping with the large Romanesque churches of the 
times. The outstretched hands of the organist could not span the compass 
of an octave. Sometimes the keys were struck with the fists. In the 
monasteries, meanwhile, the mechanism of the medieval organ advanced 
considerably and was much elaborated. Everything was made inside the 
monasteries, even down to the smelting and casting of the metals from 
which the pipes were made. 

St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury in the tenth century, is known 
to have been an organ builder and an organist, and superintended the 


5 
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building of some organs in England. One of the largest organs of the 
early Middle Ages was installed in the cathedral at Winchester, England, 
circa A.D. 980. It is reported to have had four hundred brazen and copper 
pipes, seventy blowers (more likely seven) and two organists. It is thought 
that there were some forty keys and ten draw-stops. Each key when struck 
by the pulsator organum (the organ beater) would have sounded anything 
from one to ten pipes, according to how many of these ten stops were 
drawn. The art of polyphony had not been developed very far. The keys 
were about three inches wide, and usually but one note was played at a 
time in the music of the church. We should not overlook the fact that the 
ancients had already discovered the harmonic sequence, and when the 
hydraulis had been provided with more than one rank they added first the 
octave and then the super-octave. 

In his reference to the Winchester organ, a contemporary monk named 
Wulstan made some profoundly interesting statements, and (translating 
from the Latin) I quote: 


Twice six bellows are arranged in a row and fourteen lie below. ‘These, by 
alternate blast, supply an immense quantity of wind, and are worked by seventy 
strong men, laboring with their arms, and covered with perspiration, each inciting 
his companions to drive the wind with all his strength, that the full-bosomed box may 
speak with its four hundred pipes which the hands of the organists govern. “Two 
brethren sit at the instrument and each manages his own alphabet. Like thunder 
the iron tones batter the ear, echoing in every direction, that everyone stops with his 
hand his gaping ears, being no wise able to bear the sound. 


A special volume of music, now in the Bodleian library, was written for 
that remarkable Winchester instrument. 

By the twelfth century a.p. two-part playing had developed, but in 
many instances the organ keys were (according to Praetorius, the well- 
known seventeenth-century German musical scholar and instrumental 
expert) still struck with the clenched fists. As a counterpart to these 
comparatively large organs a diminutive organ known as the portative and 
later an instrument called the regal had become very popular in the 
Renaissance period. The first regal was said to have been invented by 
Roll, an organ builder of Nuremberg, in 1575. Portatives, little pipe 
organs, which were carried by means of bearing poles and set down by the 
bearers at the various halts in the processions of religious services, usually 
had about four stops or sets of pipes. Some of the very early portatives 
were so small they could be held in the palm of the hand. Back in the 
eleventh century, Pope Sylvester II was a warm patron of these ingenious 
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little instruments which grace so many paintings by the early masters. 
A beautiful example was depicted in the Munich Exhibition of the Master 
of St. Bartholomew Centre Panel, third century a.p. 

The positiv or fixed small organ also became popular from the time 
of the early Gothic period onward. By the fourteenth century polyphony 
and harmonization had become more practicable. In Saxony, there was 
installed a great organ with separate claviers, and stops comprising prin- 
cipals, octaves and quints. Other mutation ranks were compounded together 
and called mixture stops, as at Halberstadt (near Magdeburg) in the 
fourteenth century. 

In France the case of the organ in Amiens Cathedral dates from 1429 
A.D. The Renaissance style of architecture overtook the Gothic style in 
France early in the sixteenth century, so that early Gothic cases are very 
rare in that country. The great seventeenth-century French builders 
Francois Cliquot and Charles Dallery as partners built many fine organs, 
including those at the time in St. Gervais, St. Méry, St. Sulpice, and the 
chapel of Versailles, etc.; Dallery built an organ at Notre Dame. By the 
end of the eighteenth century, France probably had more examples of 
fine organs to show than any other country in the world. 

Germany has always been famed for her high standard of organ 
building through the early and middle ages. Praetorius, the great 
seventeenth-century authority, tells us, in his Organographia, that some 
pedal keys had been introduced into the second Halberstadt organ built 
by Nicholas Faber in 1361: and that the ancient Greek scale of fourteen 
notes, from F in the bass clef to treble A, while retained, had eight 
chromatic notes superimposed. Thus we are assured, with confirmation from 
contemporary illustrations and paintings, that the chromatic keyboard was 
well in use by the end of the fourteenth century a.p. on the continent of 
Europe. Also, in the Halberstadt organ a second clavier had been intro- 
duced and, according to Praetorius, was used mainly for accommodating 
the smaller pipe work of higher pitch and compass. Many great organs 
were built in the fifteenth century in Germany. A large one was built 
at Augsburg, St. Ulrich (in a.p. 1490) by Castendorfer, at a cost of 107 
florins. Another very large instrument was built by Leonard Marca in 
1479 for St. Lawrence, Nuremberg, which is said to have possessed 1,100 
pipes in the main or great organ and 454 in the positiv section. The largest 
pipe was thirty-nine feet long. The oldest organ extant in Germany is 
said to be that in St. Valentin, Kiedrich. This ancient Rheingau village 
lies at the foot of the Taunus hills, somewhat north of Wiesbaden-Rudesheim 
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road. Another organ in Delft, Holland, dating from 1455, with three 
claviers and separate pedal organ has been recorded, although there is 
controversy about this. Ul 


As to the precise use of the organ in the music of the church, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that prior to the Reformation congregational 
singing was very rare. It seems that the organ was not used during the 
celebration of mass until the twelfth century, and even then mostly on 
occasions when it was used alternately with voices and to give pitches. But 
gradually the organ displaced other instruments used in the music of the 
mass. The custom of using the organ alternately with voices still prevails 
in the Catholic Church today, but the rare occasions during the mass when 
the congregation does any singing are usually confined to the Credo and 
perhaps a hymn. 

In spite of the great impetus given to composing and playing of 
music in the new Protestant Church of the Reformation by the great 
retinue of geniuses which sprang up around the time of Bach and onward, 
a universal controversy also developed which had adverse effects in certain 
quarters. The Puritan view was that the organ savored of papistry and 
did not belong in the worship of God. Following the execution of Charles 
I in England in 1649 and under the Cromwellian Protectorate, wholesale 
destruction of organs was carried on by Cromwell’s soldiers throughout the 
land. Incidentally, there were known to be two organs in Oxford Colleges 
in 1489, and an organ was built by John Chappington for Westminster 
Abbey in 1660. Charles II’s return in 1660 (after the overthrow of the 
Cromwellian Protectorate) left only four organ builders in England. So 
foreign builders were invited to come to England, and many masterpieces 
of the art came to be built by Bernard Schmidt from Germany and Renatus 
Harris from France. Other great organ builders of the times were Dallam, 
Byfield, John England, Jordan, Snetzler, Green, Hill, etc. 

Following destruction of the beautiful old St. Paul’s Cathedral by the 
fire of London in 1666, Schmidt of Germany built an organ for the new 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1697. (The Cathedral was the masterpiece of Sir 
Christopher Wren.) By this time what was known as the Chaire-Organ 
had been introduced. This referred to the sets of pipes which were located 
as a screen behind the organist’s seat. It later became known as the Choir 
Organ in England and in Europe as the Riick-positiv. Schmidt also built 
organs for the cathedrals of Wells, Durham, Ripon, Manchester, Chester, 
and many others in England. By the nineteenth century most of these 
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had been wantonly destroyed due to neglect and other causes. To this 
day a few Schmidt pipes remain incorporated in the later Willis master- 
piece organ built in 1872 for St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

In Germany by the sixteenth century the singlefold bellows-reservoir 
had been invented. A manual key compass of four octaves, in which a 
whole octave could comfortably be grasped with one hand, had been intro- 
duced. Numerous large organs appeared during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries all over Germany, several of which may be seen to the 
present day. Gottfried Silbermann, one of the greatest organ builders of 
all time, built many fine organs, including one for St. Bernard, Breslau, in 
1705, and this in addition to his famed harpsichords which J. S. Bach so 
admired. Schnitger was another great organ builder of the eighteenth 
century. At the church of St. John, Liineburg, a great instrument with 
a beautiful case (and Riick-positiv in front) was set up in 1550. That 
organ was rebuilt in a.p. 1715. Asa youth J. S. Bach, who was known to 
have been a member of the Music School of St. Michael’s, Liineburg, 
became friendly with George Béhm, the organist of St. John’s. Bach 
doubtless played the St. John’s organ many times prior to the 1715 re- 
build, and possibly returned there in his later years after 1715. 

Before taking a glance at Italy and Spain, we should remember that 
in spite of the tremendous setback to organ building in England following 
the Reformation, great progress was made in England in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. By the year 1712 Abraham Jordon had invented 
the swell box and later Samuel Green greatly improved this expression 
chamber by his invention of the venetian swell-louvre front now in gen- 
eral use. 

Now as for Italy: Dom Bedos tells us that organs were built by the 
monks in Lombardy from the tenth century onward. Rapid progress was 
made through the fifteenth century. Great pipes thirty-two and sixteen 
feet in length were being incorporated into their exquisite organ cases. One 
of their great organ builders, Callido of Venice, was said to have built more 
than three hundred organs, including a concert organ for St. Mark’s, Venice, 
in 1767, costing 1,400 ducats. A pedal compass of one and a half octaves 
was known in Italy in the sixteenth century as well as in Germany. The 
stops of many of the organs at that time were operated by levers, and these 
moved from left to right to bring on a stop. 

Strange as it may seem, the Eternal City, Rome, was not the center 
of organ building in the Middle Ages. One of the earliest organs on record 
in Rome of the Christian Era was in the Lateran, rebuilt at the order of 
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Pope Clement VIII in 1599, and later restored in 1731. The organs up 
to the present day in St. Peter’s, Rome, have never been regarded as par- 
ticularly outstanding examples, such as appeared through the ages in so 
many of the other principal Christian churches of Europe. 

In Spain, early organ history is remote. Julianas, a Spanish bishop of 
the fifth century, recorded that there were several organs in that country 
at the time. The development of the organ was similar to that in Italy. 
One of the greatest Spanish builders was Juan Rodriguez de Cordoba in 
the fifteenth century. He is said to have reconstructed the organ in Toledo 
Cathedral in 1424. A decline in the musical arts began to take place in 
Spain in the seventeenth century, with somewhat of a recovery in the 
nineteenth century. While the ensembles of the German, French, English, 
and Italian organs of the Middle Ages were based principally upon their 
flue-pipe choruses and harmonic structures, the organs in Spain were the 
more noted for their blaring reed tones, which are said to have dominated 
all else. Many beautiful organ cases were made in Spain, frequently having 
what are termed en chamade reeds, sets of trumpet pipes which project 
horizontally from their elaborate organ cases. In Russia there were no 
organs except in a few residences and palaces of the dukes, etc., during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The Greek Church did not use the 
organ in its enchologion, in the mass, or in its general liturgy. 

In passing through the history of the organ as a great musica! instru- 
ment, let us not forget the fact that many of the principal composers and 
musicians all through the ages used the organ as one of their mediums. 
I am thinking of Palestrina, Purcell, Scarlatti, Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and many others besides. In Europe generally, which for 
more than a thousand years, up to the French Revolution, had been the 
home of organ building, the Baroque Period of art had a very definite in- 
fluence upon the king of instruments. Out of the Renaissance in Italy 
by the end of the fifteenth century the florid Baroque spirit was rapidly over- 
taking the whole continent of Western Europe. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries architecture had become fantastic, flamboyant, and 
grotesque in style. Dynamic contrasts in the volume and “tone color” of 
music became the order of those days. Contrivances had been introduced 
for obtaining a crescendo and diminuendo in the organ and harpsichord. 
The organ tremolo and vox humana stops were invented. Soft colorful 
string-tone voices of the viola~-da-gamba class, and coupling devices enabling 
one manual to be played from another, had all become popular as a result 
of the freedom of the emotions permitted by the Baroque spirit. The equal 
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temperament system of tuning was applied more generally, enabling organ- 
ists to modulate from one key to another on the well-tempered clavier. 
Extremes in all respects had become more and more evident,.and more 
small and more very large organs were being constructed by the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

Prior to the beginnings of the Baroque Period (1600-1650), the 
organ had been a very severe if not indeed an austere instrument. Poly- 
phonic music had been the primary aim. But with the advent of the 
Baroque, contrasts and dynamics were given more attention. The beautiful 
Gothic and Renaissance organ cases (examples of which, fortunately, are 
still with us) gave way in many instances to wild extravagances of poor 
taste. But, as I have already stated, this emancipation in art did help to 
give the organ a chance to show what it could do, freed from its restricted 
tonal characteristics of the fifteenth century. 

By the end of the Baroque Period in Europe, circa 1720, the regal, 
with its harsh and unyielding tone, became despised and disappeared en- 
tirely from the scene. The invention of the pianoforte (by Cristofori at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century) had become well known and was 
gradually replacing the harpsichord. The swing of the pendulum from 
the extremes of the Baroque era now gave way to what became known as 
the Classical Period of art, when further progress and development in the 


organ was withheld until the dawn of the nineteenth century and the arrival 
of the Romantic Period. 


lV 


The liturgical music of the Roman Catholic Church is said to have been 
introduced to the New World in the early sixteenth century by one Pedro 
De Gante, a musician and native of Flanders, who settled in Mexico City 
and built an organ there. 

The Protestant churches, however, from the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in New England, were strongly opposed to the use of organs, and 
naturally enough there were no organ builders to make them. The atti- 
tude of the Quakers, for instance, is very typical. Founded in the mid- 
seventeenth century and for the most part identifying themselves with 
doctrinal opinions of other evangelical denominations, nevertheless the 
Friends adhered more to the spirit than the letter. Their prayers and 
praises were usually a silent and inward melody. At the same time, non- 
conformist churches in general were strongly opposed to the use of a pipe 
organ in their worship. The Established Church, however, retained a 
broader outlook, having regard to the great heritage and tradition of music 
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in the art of praise which it still possessed, and some progress continued 
to be made. 

In the late seventeenth century an organ was sent to Thomas Brattle, 
a resident of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and in his will he left the instru- 
ment to Brattle Street Church. But the instrument was too reminiscent 
of Popery to be accepted. In 1713 at a meeting of the committee of 
Queen’s Chapel, Boston, it was received there and remained in use for 
several years. Another organ was presented by Dean Berkeley from England 
to Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island, about twenty years later. Here 
were two of the first organs to be used in Christian churches in America. 
But strong opposition toward the organ in many sections of Protestantism 
continued. In the Printed Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
in 1854 there was issued a warning against indulging in music, particularly 
sacred music, and such exhibitions as oratorios were denounced as a “pro- 
fanation . . .” a tendency “to withdraw the soul from that quiet, humble 
and retired frame in which prayer and praise may be truly offered . . .” 
Any leaning among other groups such as the Scottish Presbyterians, the 
Baptists of those times, and many others, toward introducing an organ into 
their worship was discouraged. 

Not infrequently upon studying records of when a first organ was 
installed in the local Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Wesleyan, and 
other churches, both in the Old and New World, one reads that sometimes 
an organ was purchased “secretly” in the early nineteenth century by a 
committee but not used until long afterward. I am reminded of a story 
which serves still further to illustrate our point. A Scottish gentleman was 
asked what he would do in heaven if the organ were used for a final 
Hallelujah Chorus. “They would never dare use it,” came the reply, 
“for the whole Presbyterian Kirk would march out in a body.” 

Generally speaking, great strides in the development of the organ 
took place during the middle of the nineteenth century. A great organ 
was built by William Hill for the Birmingham Town Hall, England, in 
1834, on which Mendelssohn played. A new style solo reed stop on heavy 
wind pressure known as a ¢wba was introduced. Messrs. E. and G. G. Hook 
and others began organ building in America, and two great organ builders 
appeared in Europe, Henry Willis I in England, and Aristide Cavaillé-Coll 
in France. Also, later on, the organ builders Roosevelt, Johnson, and Steere 
began to make their names in America, and Cassavant and others in Canada. 
Asa result of the central heating subsequently introduced, the vast majority 
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of these nineteenth-century United States organs have since disappeared. 
Robson of England introduced the thirty-note pedal compass, and Bishop 
invented the composition pedals for throwing out groups of stops without 
lifting the hands from the keys. 

In the great exhibition of 1851, fostered by the Prince Consort, who 
was interested in organs, Willis introduced his epoch-making organ with 
its new type of pneumatic key action invented by Charles Spackman Barker in 
1832, but greatly improved by Willis. In France, Cavaillé-Coll had the 
operatic composer, Rossini, to encourage him, and a superb new instrument 
for the Abbey of St. Dénis (Paris) was created in 1847. Until the intro- 
duction of the pneumatic key action in the organ, each stop that was added 
made the key heavier to press down, so that until this time it had been 
impossible to have a great many stops on an organ. With pneumatic (and 
later electric action) there was no mechanical limit to the number of stops 
an organ could possess. Giant instruments, therefore, began to appear; at 
first with majestic tonal conception. A great instrument (one of the largest 
in the world) was built by Willis for St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, in 1854. 

The American imagination was enthused and fired by a fine instru- 
ment built by Walcker of Ludwigsburg, Germany, and it was installed in 
the new Boston Music Hall in 1863. Edmund Schultze from Germany 
had visited the Great Exhibition (1851) and brought with him his inven- 
tion of the concave pedal board which Willis saw one morning while walking 
round the exhibition. It inspired him to produce the radiating and concave 
pedal board, a hundred years ago, now standard in England and the 
United States. Cavaillé-Coll and Willis between them developed the idea 
of what are called harmonic flutes and harmonic reeds (which latter stay 
better in tune, besides having other advantages). These and many other 
contrivances in Europe and America during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century revolutionized the organ for better and for worse. 

The largest organ in the world was built by Willis for the new 
Royal Albert Hall in 1871, with a manual compass of five octaves and 
pedal compass of thirty-two notes, now standard. This organ had 111 
speaking stops. The organ was blown by steam engines, and it took two 
days to get up steam. The majority of the ancient cathedrals of England 
and France were supplied with grand new organs mostly by Willis and 
Cavaillé-Coll. Then came what is generally considered to be the first 
successful organ in the world with electric action and a detached console 
in a cathedral, by Willis for Canterbury Cathedral in 1886. This organ 
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and mechanism remained in use for daily services from 1886 to 1939, 
when it was dismantled for rebuilding. 

The beautiful seventeenth-century Wren organ case in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, which had stood as a screen across the chancel (with 
its gold-leaf pipes) remained intact, but the Schmidt organ inside was 
little short of a wreck by 1872. Willis was called in, and the epoch- 
making change of a divided organ appeared. On the Continent, the great 
instruments invariably stood en bloc, usually at the west end of the cathedral 
or church. In St. Paul’s it so happened that the front and back of the 
organ case were almost identical. When asked by the dean of St. Paul’s 
and Sir John Stainer, the organist, how a divided organ could be played by 
one organist, Willis merely replied “You leave that to me.” 

These exciting great new instruments of the nineteenth century inspired 
a wealth of renowned composers and executants for the organ; such men 
as César Franck, Charles Widor, Alexandre Guilmant, Max Reger, and 
many others whose music we know so well today, appeared on the scene. 
Progress in Germany, Italy, and Spain was not so marked in the nineteenth 
century. Germany had her zenith in the Middle Ages when she led the 
world in organ building. y 


The decline and fall of the organ as a pristine musical instrument was 
close upon us by the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
centuries. A host of evil geniuses descended upon the field of organ 
building. An English electrician by the name of Robert Hope-Jones turned 
his attention to the organ. A new system, known as the unit extension 
system (which enabled the same pipes to be used over and over again at 
different pitches and under the disguise of forming extra stops), deceived 
many foremost organists. Organs with twice the number of stops and less 
than half the number of pipes were extolled by high-pressure commercialism 
and salesmanship. 

Few comparable or renowned instruments were built in the twentieth 
century throughout the First World War. Another “largest cathedral organ 
in the world” was commenced in 1912 for the huge new Liverpool Ca- 
thedral, rivaled by the great German instrument for St. Michael’s, Ham- 
burg; and the large Wanamaker Store organ was built. All of these 
gigantic instruments became as toys compared with the mammoth organ of 
more than a thousand stops, built between the wars, for the Atlantic City 
Convention Hall, New Jersey. 
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I remember Dr. Albert Schweitzer saying to me sixteen years ago 
while I was showing him the Grand Organ in Westminster Abbey, Eng- 
land: “Young man, do not lose sight of the fact that the organ of the 
twentieth century has come to be imprisoned and poked away in what archi- 
tects call an organ chamber. Oppose this wretched scheme wherever you 
can. Aim for the reinstatement of the organ in its traditional location, which 
is at the back of the church over the main entrance and out in the open.” 
These were wise words indeed. 

The debasement of the organ as a musical instrument was due not only 
to the introduction of unscrupulous systems and devices. Its downfall was 
a repercussion of the nineteenth-century age of opera. During the nine- 
teenth century operatic music became the rage. The only way the public 
could hear such music cheaply rendered, apart from the means of the 
musical box, followed by the automatic piano and automatic organ and 
subsequently the phonograph, was by the medium of the “one-man band” 
and the concert organist who was willing to play to the gallery. 

The organ, therefore, became more and more degraded; an instrument 
upon which the rendering of operatic transcriptions became as important, 
if not more so, than the playing of its traditional music. All kinds of 
imitation orchestral instruments were called for to be included in the 
twentieth-century organ specifications. Eventually the clarinet, oboe, French 
horn, tuba stops, etc., began to dominate, even to the exclusion of the true 
organ tonal structure, that of the diapason and flute ensembles. Extremes 
were reached in England and Germany and in the United States especially 
by the advent of the movie organ, which frequently ousted a whole 
orchestra. Incalculable harm was done to the prestige of the organ as a 
musical instrument. Even in the best concert halls of the world, the fine 
instruments of the mid-nineteenth century frequently gave place to a hybrid, 
ponderous instrument which became little short of anathema to leading con- 
temporary composers and musicians of the world. 

Later, between the two world wars, a renaissance in organ building 
sprang up in some quarters of the United States and in Europe. At first 
the pendulum tended to swing right away to the other extreme, and a neo- 
classical instrument emerged. This style of organ incorrectly earned the 
misleading title “baroque.” An example appeared in the Germanic Museum 
at Harvard and its music has been broadcast regularly for many years. An- 
other even more severe example having the old tracker (mechanical) key 
action, slider soundboards, tin and copper pipes, and many other prime 
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features of the early seventeenth-century German organ, was installed in 
the music room (at Cleveland Lodge, Dorking, England) of a late lamented 
friend, the well-known scientist, Sir James Jeans, circa 1935. 

By the middle of the twentieth century the art of organ building in 
both America and Europe is beginning to settle down. The imitation 
orchestra is fast disappearing and a logical, musical instrument, even though 
éclectic in tonal design, is being demanded by the educated and more 
enlightened organ scholar. Already there are many examples of a new 
classical style of pipe organ now to be found in cathedrals, churches, uni- 
versity chapels, and concert halls, and the majority of these are undoubtedly 
fine artistic achievements. It would be unfair to single out and cite just 
one or two, because of the effort now being made by so many organ builders 
in both hemispheres once more to produce a work of art. What is needed 
more than anything now is greater cooperation of church and educational! 
authority, in addition to the organist, toward a higher level of standard 
and taste when it comes to the rehabilitation of the old or provision of a 
new organ. It is no exaggeration to say that our generation is justified in 
believing that the latter part of the twentieth century may hold in store a 
splendid instrument, a greater tribute to the Christian Church, and one 
that is more in keeping with the great traditions of the past. 





Book Reviews 


Eternal Hope. By Emm Brunner. Translated by Harotp Knicut. London: 

The Lutterworth Press, and Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954. 

240 pp. $3.50. 

Will any Evanston participant look back on the discussion of the Assembly’s 
main theme, “Christ the Hope of the World,” and say “That was the highlight of 
the whole Assembly”? I doubt it. But why? One can point to technical reasons 
for the failure—groups too large and too vague about their objective, and with too 
many people in them who had no copy of the Advisory Commission’s report in their 
hands or in their memories. One can point to the truly horrific conditions of debate 
in the McGaw Hall and to much else that would defeat the possibility of an exchange 
at a deep level about a crucial aspect of Christian faith and living. 

“The problem of hope,” says Brunner, “is in fact the essential problem of our 
time. A church which has no clear and definite message to give on this point has 
nothing to say at all.” I think there would have been general agreement with this 
statement at Evanston; and yet only by a very statesmanlike utterance from Bishop 
Lilje was the Assembly turned away when it appeared to be on the verge of accepting 
a proposal to abandon the attempt to say something concrete about its own main 
theme and the report prepared for it by the Advisory Commission. Nobody is likely 
to find in the Assembly’s statement on the main theme, compounded as it is of half- 
hearted commendation of the report, conflicting criticism and “uplift,” any impression 
that the whole enterprise of having such a main theme, putting so much time (three 
years) into the making of a report on it and debating that report at Evanston, was 
worth while. 

The circumstance of Professor Brunner’s appointment to a visiting professorship 
in the International Christian University of Tokyo removed him from active participa- 
tion in the work of the Advisory Commission after only one meeting. This was the 
Commission’s loss, and, I venture to say, his also. He left with two grave misgivings 
about the Commission’s work. First, “that such a theological document as was aimed 
at cannot achieve the task which is especially required of the modern church; it is 
unable to penetrate sufficiently deeply into the questions which cause a tension between 
the modern man and the message of hope in Christ as to succeed in proclaiming 
convincingly the Biblical word to the modern world.” (By the way, Mr. Translator, 
“sufficiently deeply . . . as to succeed” is not English; this is one, and not the worst, 
of many examples of poor translation which make this work unnecessarily heavy 
reading.) Second, Professor Brunner felt that “the necessary preparatory work on 
the theological side had not been done at all.” The object of his book is to make 
a contribution to what should have been done by theologians before the Commission 
started its work on behalf of the Assembly, and thus to begin to make up for what 
he calls a two-hundred year old neglect of the study of the eschatological question, 
the substance of the Christian hope. 

He aims to do this with his first question always in mind, how can the church 
begin to close the gap between its gospel and the modern man, that is, every man 
inside and outside the church who thinks of the physical world in terms which derive 
mostly from the natural sciences? Christian hope, with its necessary content of look- 
ing toward the future, cannot be expounded in the modern world without laying 
bare the incompatibility of certain biblical apocalyptic conceptions with scientific views 
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of the nature of the physical world and, inseparably linked with them, of time. Brunner 
sets himself to walk along an intellectual knife-edge. On the one hand lies the 
now-not-so-new biblicism, which for all its internal self-consistency does not satisfy 
the questions of the modern man and easily leads the church into a confessional 
orthodoxy which will assert the truth of its gospel but will not encounter its critics. 
On the other hand lies the possibility of a demythologizing process which first drops 
the dimension of the future out of the Christian gospel, and with it the Christian hope, 
and, if unchecked, ends in “‘a boundless liberalism which has lost all connection with 
the sacred-historical revelational faith of the Bible.” 

The major theme of the book is the problem of time, a subject of major con- 
cern to the author over many years. In a sense this is the greatest weakness of the 
book: it is robbed of immediacy as soon as the author gets into well-known countryside; 
the explorer becomes the guide, the phrases fall more and more easily for the writer, 
more and more hardly on precisely that reader who was first held in mind. How 
can this reader restrain himself, when, buoyed up by the assurance that “after what 
we have said about time, the Christian thought of eternity can be quickly summed up,” 
he finds that the price of this speed is a series of statements about God, every one of 
which raises the greatest possible question marks in the modern reader’s mind, and 
none of which is elaborated or explained? (“He who sees the end of time in the 
beginning, who foreknows and foreordains the future,” for example.) When, at 
the end of this, the author admits, “We could not have said these things if they had 
not been expressly declared to us in Holy Scripture,” then the reader may well feel 
that the theologian who sets out with such explicit intention of staying with the modern 
reader, leads him back to the same dark wood with “Well, anyway, it’s in the Bible.” 

That reader must be baffled too by this, on death. “Human existence is an 
exception in the world of living beings; for man is the only living being who is a 
person. Hence his death is something other than the death of animals.” Set down 
thus, not as a belief about man, but as an obvious fact which all would accept, it must 
court challenge. One cannot reject naturalism by making an assertion of this kind, 
which is doubtfully meaningful to modern ears, and then hanging a long argument 
on man’s death upon this slender thread. One can never speak to a rising intellectual 
generation for whom precision of language is a major preoccupation, by using 
language in this way. It goes much against the grain to have to ask one who has 
put so many in hig debt, not to throw up these barriers between himself and his readers. 

For those who are prepared to struggle to overcome these barriers, there is 
certainly a reward. Nobody is more aware than Brunner of the danger the church 
faces today—on the one hand, that it might be left to the crudest kinds of funda- 
mentalists tc defend what they see as sound biblical doctrine, and, on the other, that 
cne faith might be so eroded away as to become unrecognizable. It is not Europe 
but America, and most notably the United States, which is the center of Christendom 
today, and here the twofold danger is clear enough. The immense growth of 
American churches and Christian sects in numbers, vitality, and missionary outreach 
is a heart-warming spectacle for any Christian European visiting the United States. 
But it puts an enormous responsibility on the shoulders of those who write and teach 
theology, not only in the United States but in every part of Christendom—for books 
and ideas know no boundaries. It simply will not do for theologians to regard them- 
selves merely as those who hand on the professional expertise to young men in training 
for the ministry, far out of earshot of the real battles of the faith in the modern world; 
the theologian must be found among the shock troops of that encounter. 
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Brunner not only knows this, he feels it with a passion which takes him to Tokyo 
and which also inspires his attempts to make an unadulterated, unliberalized gospel un- 
derstandable to the modern mind. This gives the book its warmth. There are insights 
in it (not necessarily unique to Brunner) which any Christian who shares his basic 
concern would probably accept. He firmly rejects the “objectified God,” the God 
whom men seek to discover, analyze, examine, and assess. He rejects also any 
notion of Scripture as itself the revelation of God; the revelation is the “history of 
Christ” which the Scriptures attest. “To wish to think objectively about God makes 
impossible,” he writes, “the chief thing aimed at: trust in His love.” 

The longing to have such a God, whose existence could be demonstrated; the 
hope that one day someone will produce the knock-down argument that will convince 
modern skeptics at a blow—these things linger in the minds of many Christians. 
We are a sign-seeking generation of Christians, as much as any other generation, 
and we have to learn that if we could by our reason find and understand God, and 
use him to explain the few remaining inexplicable facts in the world, he would not 
be God. Brunner utters the timely warning to us that the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob is no more acceptable to the modern world than the God of the philosophers. 
“Worldly people,” he writes, “know far better than theologians buried in their 
exegetical problems that myth begins at the point where the Lord of the world is 
supposed to address me, and I Him, as ‘thou’ . . . The crucial cause of offence is: 
the God who speaks with us.” Yet this, the living God, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the only God of whom the Christian may dare to speak to the 
world. 

This brings me back to Evanston. Perhaps the right interpretation of our 
experience there in relation to the main theme of the Assembly is that we expected 
that, with 600 leading church representatives from all over the world, and numerous 
high-powered consultants, and a report prepared with endless care, we somehow 
could not fail to get the Christian hope rightly understood and stated. God showed 
us the inadequacy of our best endeavors, but he also gave us his grace. Did we 
perhaps have the most forward-looking, confident, and yet sober documents put 
before us from the sections, because, without our calculating the result, God had turned 
our minds to the future in a new way, the way that begins from hope in him? 
Did we not all of us come away with the memory of some conversation or prayer 
which for us conveyed the Christian hope more than all our analysis of the theme 
as such? Did we not hear of, or see embodied in persons and churches, authentic 
signs given us by Christ that he is the hope of the world? And, finally, were we not 
all of us led to see that the World Council itself exists not out of any common mind 
on our part but simply because we ourselves hope in Christ? 

It was certainly the experience of the Advisory Commission, which Professor 
Brunner did not share, that the thought and conversation in the churches about the 
theme, which the work of the Commission set in motion, and which resulted in a real 
exchange between the Commission and the churches, became far more important in 
our eyes than our document. Such a thing had never happened before in the ecu- 
menical movement. Therefore, what we must look for from Evanston is not docu- 
ments but the contagion of a good courage spreading through our churches because 
they themselves hope in Christ. 

KATHLEEN BLIss 

Member of the National Assembly of the Church of England, and Chairman of 

the Committee on the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, Switzerland. 
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Poems by Miguel de Unamuno. Translated by ELEANor L. TurNBULL; Spanish 
originals included. Foreword by Jonn A. Mackay. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1952. xv-225 pp. $3.50. 


The Christ of Velazquez. By Micuet p—E Unamuno. Translated by ELEANOR 
L. TurnBu Lt. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. xiv-132 pp. $2.50. 


This selection represents the great Spanish writer at his best, in the best of his 
several fields of literary endeavor; for Miguel de Unamuno was primarily a poet. 
The pieces chosen for translation by Miss Eleanor L. Turnbull in the first volume— 
along with the other volume, The Christ of Velazquez—could well be taken for an 
anthology of agonic religious verse. Religion is the subject matter of these pages, 
if one gives the term its all-including, all-pervading, and polyhedric sense. One is 
confronted here with the mystery of life, which involves the whole cosmos with its 
tragedy. The abstract Deity becomes a concrete God, the Father of Jesus Christ, 
and takes his position in terms of Life, Love, Immortality, and Eternity, thus turning 
the volumes into theological treatises. Poetry becomes handmaid to theology. 


I feel Thee, Lord, I know Thee not, 

Thy spirit wraps me round, 

if through Thee I know, 

if Thou art the light of mine understanding 
how can I know Thee, the Unknowable? 


Lord, I believe in Thee, not knowing Thee. 


Unamuno, the religious poet, is a rara avis in the optimism-blurred skies of the 
first third of our century. He is an orthodox Christian, but heretically so. His theism 
attains cosmic proportions, but his practical religion is quotidian and homelike. His 
approach to thought is always philosophical, but he abhors the frigidity of the abstract. 
His ideas flow out like flaming darts; but simultaneously, his emotions shine, illumined 
by the idea. With this master of brilliant paradox, the idea shapes itself into a perennial 
antinomy, a perpetual clash of opposites, a constant concatenation of contradictions 
and inconsistencies. So his religion is not dogma, but rather an ever-flowing stream 
of vital potencies that gush from the depths of the soul. Therefore, religion is some- 
thing very personal, individualistic, passionate, and outside the common denominators 
of convention and history. ‘The position might appear to be antisocial; existence is 
not ruled by logic, but by life. And when the religious man happens to be a Spaniard, 
and a great artist at that, the stage would seem to be all set for a real creation in the 
realms of the spirit. 

For English-speaking folk, this man and his poetry represent an alien world. 
His outlook is certainly otherworldly, even though he never loses touch with things; 
his heart is above the clouds but his feet always on firm ground. Unamuno exemplifies 
the state of being described by Américo Castro as Theobdiosis: the state of the person 
who lives literally in God, that is, in his presence. Unamuno’s poetry reveals the 
artist as an instrument in the hand not of the Muse, but of God. On the other hand: 


If Thou, God, must be a living God, 
and not pure idea, 

in Thy work then Thou must yield Thyself 
captive to Thy creature. 
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Hence his artistry derives from mystery, and becomes a pattern that is unique despite 
its triteness; because it expresses what everybody knows and feels, but in a manner 
different and beautiful. With Unamuno poetry becomes great art because of his 
cosmic direction, his passion, his perpetual search for God, and his unquenchable thirst 
for immortality. What is more, Unamuno propounded his religious way of life eternal 
in a hostile milieu, at the turn of the century, when God and even the idea of God 
had been ruled out of place, since agnosticism was the fashion, positivism king, and 
scientific materialism the shibboleth of culture. In spite of all that, Don Miguel 
became the master of a given style, Unamunesque and unique. 

His style, his philosophy of life, his integrated view of the universe, are like 
cornerstones and foundations of the temple of his theological insight, which, to the 
reviewer's mind, is a formula of a-rationality—not the denial of reason, but its sub- 
ordination to that “we don’t know what” which is present wherever and whenever 
the human spirit reaches its highest level. In his poetry there is an ideology that 
crosses the limits of reason and goes beyond the very landmarks of faith: 


Arrogant faith and godless 
that does not doubt, 
that chains God to our idea of Him. 


It is alien to the Roman Catholic view, and at times reads like Protestant doctrine. 
And rightly so, since Unamuno fed gluttonously on Kierkegaard and the Evangelical 
theologians of nineteenth-century Germany. At any rate, this verse belongs with 
that of the mystics of the Spanish Golden Age. 

However, these two English versions of the great expounder of the tragic sense 
of life and the agony of Christianity cause the reviewer to wonder whether all that 
he has truly said about the master is sufficient here. For there is a sense in which the 
translator displaces the translated one as the object of this study. Miss Turnbull has 
become so instilled with him that at times she becomes Unamuno in English. Her 
endeavor has not been merely to render these heart-searching lines. She has had to 
delve into the hidden meanings of strophes that are by nature obscure. Unamuno 
wrote “in obscure”; he meant to be so in deference to the obscureness of his subject 
matter. One knows that language fails before the new experience heretofore nameless, 
and the utterance therefore becomes “Xitanjaforic’—a mere stammering, but oh, so 
sweet to the ear! In fact, stammering becomes the language for the things that are 
not seen in full view; so the reader must read not the lines, but between them, since 
he is now in the grip of the Mysterium Tremendum—as in Exodus 33:23, “. . . and 
thou shalt see my back parts, but my face shall not be seen...” In other words, 
the poet is peeping under the curtain of the night eternal, trying to ascertain whatever 
there is beyond life and death. 


Set me, heavenly Father, in thine heart’s 
mysterious home, 

I shall sleep there, since from life’s hard struggle 
I come all outdone. 


I have a strong impression that Unamuno in this English version is not entirely 
Unamuno, but Turnbull as well. For she, too, is a great artist; her craftsmanship 
is magnificent in this difficult métier of transferring a spiritual treasure from one 
world into another. The process that is called translation ceases to be a carrying 
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over and becomes an art—when it is done as in this instance, without betraying, without 
altering, but on the contrary always respecting the occasionally abstruse original’s 
meaning and giving it a wondrous form which the English reader can well enjoy for 
himself. The fact is that, in these pages, translation has become creation. Miss 
Turnbull surpasses herself in that most difficult of tasks: in making the obscure 
pellucid, especially when the obscurity in question is Spanish, and Unamunian to boot. 


ALBERTO REMBAO 
Director, La Nueva Democracia, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. By Vincent Taytor. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1953. (London: Macmillan & Co.) xx-696 pp. $10.00. 


In form this commentary looks like the standard Macmillan commentaries on 
New Testament books, which more than fifty years ago included that on Mark by 
H. B. Swete. Yet how much there is for a modern scholar to deal with that is far 
from old-fashioned! Vincent Taylor has digested this newer material, and faithfully 
and extensively he deals with such matters as Form Criticism and the supposed Semitic 
background of the Gospel. In the older discipline of textual criticism he also brings 
the reader abreast of modern research. Of course in Mark there has been recently 
the most intensive study of textual families. The Cesarean and Western readings 
and the testimony of the Chester Beatty papyrus that contains substantial parts of 
this Gospel are taken into account. The Greek text printed differs at nearly a hundred 
points from that of Westcott and Hort (see list, p. 43), while the notes often suggest 
further variation. ‘This discussion of the text seems to the present reviewer one of 
the most useful features of the volume. Equally sound are the grammatical and lexical 
notes, but many of them are unnecessarily elementary and self-evident. ‘They repeat 
what the reader could learn from a grammar or lexicon, from a New Testament 
Greek concordance, or even from the index of Greek words used in the Gospel found 
at the end of the book. 

Many users will have most interest in the notes on literary and historical questions. 
These are also the most voluminous. The historical questions are varied. Thus the 
notes on three verses (2:15-17) deal with the nonbiblical use of the word “sinner,” 
the occurrence of “disciples” of other circles of learners, the tasks and the reputation 
of tax-gatherers together with a correction of the Latin translation publicani which 
gives us the English “publicans,” alternative theories of the etymology of the name 
“Pharisees,” and a discussion of the alternative practices of sitting and of reclining 
at meals. On the other hand, Taylor does not discuss why here the complaint 
is against Jesus, but spoken to the disciples, instead of vice versa as in 2:24 and 
elsewhere. 

Partly in succession to the form critics, Taylor gives much attention to the 
analysis of the separate paragraphs, trying to recover their earlier development, their 
Sitz tm Leben, and their degree of historical trustworthiness. This is much the most 
speculative and vulnerable feature of his work. He cites fully earlier conjectures 
and often quite rightly holds that more than one layer of interest is involved in even 
a brief passage. He admits the secondary and theological motivation of much of 
Mark but rejects the emphasis upon the schematic, liturgical, and symbolic element 
that runs rampant among some critics. He is torn between his feeling that certain 
features are traceable to an eyewitness (but not regularly Peter), and his consciousness 
of manipulation and accumulation of interpretation in closest juxtaposition to primitive 
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reminiscence. Analysis of this kind is undoubtedly the most precarious feature of the 
commentary. What criteria are so objective as not to be open to challenge? 

There is, I think, a similar tension between the author’s frank belittling of the 
miraculous, wherever the text of Mark enables him to do so, as suitable to the limita- 
tions of the Incarnation, and his acceptance of the historicity of so much else and of 
the authority of Jesus’ life and teaching. Like others he reduces the apocalyptic 
element as presented in Mark, using the familiar methods of escape. He is to be 
commended for his conscientious if not always successful attempt not to let theology 
play fast and loose with the more stubborn objective data. His own warning is worth 
passing on: “No greater disservice to the study of the Gospel can be done than by a 
neglect of literary and historical criticism and of linguistic and textual studies in the 
supposed interests of theology. . . . Such a policy is against the true interests of theology, 
and can only result in a new Gnosticism, with the necessity of fighting the battle of 
the Epistle to the Colossians over again. The lesson of this survey is that syntax, 
criticism, and theology are an indissoluble whole, not to be broken without peril.” 
(p. 25.) 

Besides the commentary proper, which rewards as well as requires patient perusal 
of three kinds of type of decreasing size, the reader will find in some two hundred 
pages of Introduction and Additional Notes easier and less discontinuous reading. They 
include the usual questions of introduction and studies of the literary structure of the 
Gospel and of some of its major units. But no review can do justice to the variety 
of topics, all treated with the author’s obvious desire to be objective and brief and 
to suggest the relevant literature on each subject. 


Henry J. CaDBuRY 
Hollis Professor of Divinity and Director of Andover-Harvard Theological 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


New Testament Studies. By C. H. Dopp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1954. vii-182 pp. $3.00. 


New Testament Studies is the republication in a single volume of eight papers 
previously published in a variety of forms in England and America. ‘The period 
covered by the papers is the twenty years between 1932 and 1952. ‘The papers are 
in no sense a unity, except that they fall within the scope indicated by the title, New 
Testament Studies. No new work was done by the author in putting the papers into 
their present form other than correction of typographical errors. The titles of the 
papers and their original datings illustrate this characterization: ““The Framework of 
the Gospel Narrative,” 1932; “A New Gospel,” 1936; “Matthew and Paul,” 1947; 
“The Mind of Paul: I,” 1933; “The Mind of Paul: II,” 1934; “Natural Law in 
the New Testament,” 1946; “The Communion of Saints,” 1935; “Eternal Life,” 
1950. 

Insofar as any discoverable logic exists in the selection and arrangement of the 
papers, it consists in three groupings under as many general topics. The initial three 
deal with the hypothetical preliterary tradition that antedates and is reflected in the 
canonical Gospels. The next three are explorations of arbitrarily selected aspects of 
Paul’s thought. The final two are lectures delivered at Harvard University as the 
Ingersoll Lectures on the Immortality of Man and are related by that common 
theme, however differently the theme is approached. 

In “The Framework of the Gospel Narrative,” Dodd takes issue with Karl 
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Ludwig Schmidt’s thesis (Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu) that Mark’s Gospel is 
made up of separate short narrative units whose arrangement is wholly the work of 
the Evangelist. On the basis of inner connection between the units within larger 
narrative cycles, he is convinced that the facts themselves necessitate connection and 
sequence. He concludes that in shaping his Gospel, Mark worked with a traditional 
though meager outline and that the finished result was “a compromise between a 
chronological and a topical order.” “A New Gospel” examines the Egerton Papyrus 2 
of the British Museum collection in the revised form published by H. Idris Bell and 
T. C. Skeat in New Gospel Fragments. ‘The papyrus is dated in about a.p. 150 
and deals with stories and sayings of Jesus after the fashion of the canonical Gospels. 
The closest affinities of these materials, both in language and contents, are with 
the Lucan writings. Dodd’s conclusion is that the papyrus reflects an extra- 
canonical tradition of the sort that flourished in Egypt and that it belongs to the 
period between Luke-Acts and the Hadrianic War. He regards it as useful for the 
study of variant forms of the evangelical tradition and as an exhibit of the earliest 
actual quotations of the Fourth Gospel. 

“Matthew and Paul” finds a greater degree of agreement between Matthew 
and Paul than is commonly suspected. Their respective treatments of such themes 
as Eschatology, the Church, and the definition of the Christian position in terms of 
contrast with contemporary Judaism reveal a remarkably similar propaganda tradition 
behind both writers. The area of agreement is the primitive Didache in distinction 
from Kerygma, both of which belong to earliest Christian times. Dodd’s conclusion 
is that the resemblances stem from “a very early stage in the formation of the Chris- 
tian tradition.” 

“The Mind of Paul: I” is a comprehensive examination of the Apostle’s per- 
sonality, his physique, his health, his psychology, his nationalism, his conversion. Sur- 
prisingly, Dodd takes at face value the description of Paul’s appearance in the Acts 
of Paul. In conflict with the majority of scholars, who date that writing around 
A.D. 180, he dates it in “the early second century, or even .. . the first.” This is 
the least worth while of the eight papers. 

“The Mind of Paul: II” raises the hotly debated question whether Paul’s 
thought underwent substantial development during the period covered by his extant 
letters. On the basis of a sequence of Paul’s letters to which many scholars would 
not agree, Dodd finds evidence of real changes of attitude in two significant depart- 
ments of the Apostle’s theology: (1) eschatology and valuation of the natural order, 
and (2) the universality of Christianity. 

Paul’s eschatology was at first made up of the standard beliefs popularized in the 
apocalypses of Enoch, Baruch, and especially Ezra (II Esdras). He despaired of the 
present world order as under demonic rulers and his hope lay entirely in the New Age, 
when God would radically renew the universe. This is the outlook of the Thessa- 
lonian letters and of 1 Corinthians. But in 2 Corinthians (cf. especially 4:12 and 
5:1-4) and thereafter, a different mood becomes evident. The herald of catastrophe 
retires to the background and the earnest, hopeful preacher takes the stage. Accord- 
ingly, the earlier emphasis on an imminent Advent diminishes almost to the vanishing 
point and in its place Paul dwells upon present communion with Christ and the 
believer’s immediate participation in “eternal life.” 

Esdras took the gloomy view that the bulk of humanity was created to perish. 
Only an elect handful of Jews will enjoy the Age to Come. He found no way out 
of man’s unhappy dilemma. In “faith” Paul found a way of salvation that was 
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inherently universal. But at the outset, Dodd thinks Paul’s saved community was as 
closed as that of Esdras and scarcely larger, even though composed of persons with 
Jewish and pagan antecedents. By the time he wrote Romans, however, Paul ex- 
pected the redemption of Creation (Rom. 8:19-23, cf. 1 Cor. 15:28), and had 
come to believe that “no member of the human race is left outside the scope of 
salvation” (Rom. 11:13-32). 

Both these changes, concludes Dodd, suggest that Paul outgrew the inherited 
outlook of apocalyptic eschatology. This meant that he transcended and rejected the 
harsh dualism in the distinction between “things of the Lord” and “things of the 
world,” and, as definitely, any hard-and-fast differentiation of “the elect” from the 
rest of humanity. 

In “Natural Law in the New Testament,” Dodd finds the explanation of Paul’s 
teaching about the Law of Moses in his conviction, often overlooked, that the Law 
of Nature and the Law of Christ are mankind’s permanent and universal guides to 
God. “By nature” the virtuous pagan acts in accordance with God’s will without 
the intervention of the Law of Moses (Rom. 1:19-21 and 2:14-15). It would appear 
that Paul believed that “there is sufficient knowledge of God available to ensure man’s 
responsibility, and . . . there is sufficient practice of the Law of God among pagans 
to shame the bad Jew.” On this basis, Paul described the Law of Moses as a temporary 
expedient between the Law of Nature and the Law of Christ, with mankind in 
Christ “confronted by the original law of his creation.” 

“The Communion of Saints” emphasizes the way in which the New Testament 
correlates individual immortality with social or corporate immortality. Dodd insists 
that the New Testament attaches significance to the individual, not in isolation so 
much as “within the frame of a conception of the imperishable society.” Immortality 
takes its meaning from the permanence of significant relations. “The individual in 
his relations” is the real seat of life, and the community is composed of such relations. 
The New Testament conclusion is that “the Christian soul lives within a family of 
God, whose home is not this world alone.” 

“Eternal Life” is a study of the terminology and theology of the Fourth Gospel. 
Men who respond to God’s love share in his life. This relationship communicates to 
the believer a quality that warrants the description “Eternal.” Human life as such 
is never viewed as imperishable. Indestructability for man is the outcome of a present 
and universally possible relation with God. The key terms of the Gospel are given 
a clarity of definition that makes the article extremely useful. 

ALBERT E. BARNETT 
Professor of New Testament, Candler School of Theology, Emory University, 
Georgia. 


The Living Flame. By Maurice Barnetr. London: The Epworth Press, 1953. 
Distributed by Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
xVi-152 pp. $3.50. 

The subtitle states that this is “a study of the gift of the Spirit in the New 
Testament, with special reference to prophecy, glossolalia, Montanism and perfection.” 
The title itself is derived from the frequent association of the Spirit in the Bible 
with flaming fire. A brief foreword is provided by the eminent scholar, T. W. 
Manson, who praises the author and his book. Mr. Barnett himself, as I infer from 
several statements in this work, is a Methodist minister, and he gives his address as 
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Eastbrook Hall, Bradford. A Methodist background is certainly a good heritage 
with which to undertake a study of the biblical teachings about the manifestations of 
the Spirit of God. 

While the main purpose of the investigation is to illuminate the records of the 
operation of the Spirit in the New Testament, the point of view of the research is 
very soundly based on the insight that although there is a particular emphasis on the 
Spirit in the New Testament, the ideas and phenomena which one encounters there 
are really only a continuation and development of similar spiritual manifestations 
clearly in evidence in all phases of the religion of the Old Testament. Indeed, it is 
recognized also that somewhat similar phenomena are encountered in the various 
religions and cultures of the world. ‘To that extent the setting is laid for a study 
with truly universal implications; but the author does not appear to recognize the 
scope of the fascinating problem which inevitably rises in this respect. One would 
like to know whether we are to regard the ecstacies of the primitive shaman, dervishes, 
rishis, and yogins as manifestations of the same Spirit which inspired the ecstatic 
bands, including Saul, who went about with Samuel or Elisha? In other words, 
just how far does the similarity between the ecstatic manifestations of the various 
religions go? Does it mean identity, that all of them are equal demonstrations of 
the divine Spirit? 

I have not encountered a more lucid and vivid account of the biblical ideas of 
personality, with the nephesh and ruach of the Old Testament, and psyche and 
pmeuma in the New. Generally the former term in each case means soul or life 
which is innate, while the latter terms indicate a spirit which invades personality 
from the outside. Biblical students will find this analysis very suggestive. But here 
our author leaves some of us feeling stranded. It is, of course, right to describe the 
views first in line with the concepts of biblical people, but some of us want to know 
what we can think in this twentieth century about these ideas. For example, can 
we still believe in demons? Can we believe in a spirit of any sort as a thing in itself 
which can come into us from the outside? The issue is both psychological and 
philosophical. Are we to learn our psychology from the Bible any more than we do 
our physics and astronomy? Are we permitted to find behind this picturesque 
vocabulary of spirits and demons, phenomena which our medical colleagues point out 
all around us—and not by any means limited to revival meetings—as strange ex- 
pressions of the natural self, such as neuroses and psychoses? 

It is accurately pointed out that the spiritual elements in early Christianity are 
in reality a new outburst of the older Hebrew prophecy. Its importance in the new 
religion is given the right emphasis. This is followed by a penetrating and most 
sympathetic description of Montanism, a further example of the ecstatic and prophetic 
life in the ancient church of the second and third centuries. 


S. Vernon McCasianp 
Professor of Religion, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


The Conservative Mind. From Burke to Santayana. By Russert Kirk. 

Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1953. 458 pp. $6.50. 

This profound and learned book has had a remarkable reception and an unusual 
sale. It is written in a graphic and often brilliant style. The author buttresses 
his conclusions by close analysis of source materials covering a wide field of investiga- 
tion. Here we meet with a refreshing contrast to those books which substitute clever 
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epigrams for demanding and disciplined study. The ablest lawyer often gives you 
the feeling that he is a judge pleading a case. Though Dr. Kirk has prepared a 
lawyer’s brief for a particular cause, he has by no means forgotten the judicial 
function. Our libraries are full of volumes written passionately by utopian dreamers 
who submit the evils of the present to the sharpest criticism but never apply their 
intelligence to the criticism of the world of their dreams. Dr. Kirk believes in the 
rights of the past. He does not believe in the right of evil to maintain itself. He 
does believe in the right of good to maintain its position of power. He has lived 
with the great masters of conservative thought on both sides of the Atlantic until he 
has mastered their positions and the attitudes which lie behind their thoughts. So he 
is able to give them a good day in court. 

The world in which we live is falling apart. This has caused many uncritical 
utopians to begin to reconsider their positions. The volume before us gives material 
for a full and critical reconsideration. It becomes clear as we go on with this 
reconsideration that when life is reduced to its economic and mathematical forms, 
pretty much everything which gives experience richness and graciousness begins to 
decay and to dry up. Even when men merely begin to put into action the principles 
involved in mechanical utopias, their world becomes one in which men are units in a 
mathematical scheme in which the distinctive human values are in process of dis- 
appearing. ‘The economic utopians blithely assume that those gracious elements in 
human life for which they make no provision will take care of themselves. But as 
a matter of fact they will not. A good deal of contemporary thought is based upon 
indignation. Many of the things which it hates deserve to be hated. But to live 
by hate is to find life depleted and turned in false directions. And the men domi- 
nating a world created by hatreds tend to become capable of deeds as evil as any of 
those which they hate. The road from a world created by revolution in the name 
of social indignation to a world dominated by hard cruelty is one which it is all too 
easy to travel. 

Only those who are loyal to the best in the past are to be trusted to deal 
with the evils which the past has hurled into the present. Civilization is a rare and 
precious thing. The conservative knows how costly it is, and he seeks to secure even 
necessary changes with caution, with patience, and with a deep sense of reverence. 
Dr. Kirk feels all this so deeply that sometimes he seems a little casual about great 
evils. But he keeps his eyes upon those slowly maturing elements of good which 
must be maintained. 

The patient movement from one great conservative thinker to another allows 
the reader to absorb the very atmosphere which these men breathed. So you have 
more than argument. You have the sharing of a life whose qualities become in- 
creasingly effective in mastering your mind and capturing your imagination. Some- 
thing happens to your own mind which moves far beyond the realm of formal logic. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, Burke and Coleridge, Macauley and Disraeli, 
and Newman contribute to a rich repast. In America, Randolph of Roanoke and 
Calhoun and, in New England, members of the Adams family come in for close 
study. Admirers of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More will be glad to find that 
they receive full and appreciative consideration. It is a little disconcerting to find 
a brilliant dilettante like Santayana, whose conservatism was a matter of taste rather 
than of principle, put with thinkers of such moral seriousness as More and Babbitt. 
Many other brilliant minds contribute to this volume, which has all the good qualities 
of an anthology of conservatism and which rises from quotation to clear and dis- 
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criminating analysis. No thoughtful American can afford to miss this provocative 
and fruitful book. 
Lynn Harotp HoucxH 
1165 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Formerly Dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary. 


Christendom Attacked. A Comparison of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. 
By Conrap Bonirazi. London: Rockliff, 1953. xv-190 pp. 2Is. 


A young Congregational pastor in Britain, whose background is continental, 
has here expanded a thesis about Kierkegaard and Nietzsche which has been patent 
for some time now. Both attacked Christendom, and their attack has been good 
for the Christian soul. The volume should dispel suspicions growing up around these 
two that Kierkegaard was the first neo-orthodox theologian and that Nietzsche was 
utterly profane. For both attacked Christianity, but in the same way in which a 
bad-tasting medicine attacks an unhealthy body (a figure Nietzsche himself adopted 
from Goethe and frequently used). Kierkegaard attacked it to get it out of the hands 
of such official Christians as professors and preachers. Nietzsche’s reasons for attacking 
it are a little less clear, and the effect of his attack on the Christian movement is a 
bit more difficult to appraise. 

On the surface, many of Nietzsche’s targets are the same as Kierkegaard’s: 
excessive optimism about human nature, false security found in comfortable sets of 
moral demands, intellectualizing of the deep and mysterious spiritual factors in human 
destiny, loss of the individual in the maze of mass life, and the general aversion to 
restless metaphysical probing which had become so characteristic of Christendom in 
the West in the nineteenth century. Both were attacking the Christianity which they 
saw parading by that title, in terms of what they understood to be genuine Christianity. 
Everyone knows by now that Kierkegaard felt it his vocation to reintroduce Christi- 
anity into Christendom. Both men, however, were reluctant to call themselves 
Christians. 

Here the similarity appears to end, and the problem of Nietzsche-interpretation 
begins. It is easy to see that Kierkegaard could not have regarded himself as a 
Christian in the genuine sense of the term without involving himself in the very 
fraudulence he was attacking. Nietzsche avoided that delicate dilemma. His 
attack upon fraudulent Christendom was based upon his understanding of genuine 
Christianity. But he rejected both Christendom and Christianity. 

At this point the helpfulness of Bonifazi’s study seems to dwindle. His treatment 
of Nietzsche is too humorless and unimaginative to do justice to Nietzsche’s agile and 
deceptive spirit. The work suffers because it is written without the help of Kauff- 
mann’s book on Nietzsche or the six-volume French study by Andler which helped 
Kauffmann, or Martin Heidegger’s interpretations. While Bonifazi compiles virtually 
a thesaurus of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche information, his style and method make for 
jerky reading. What at first could appear to be the aphoristic style of Nietzsche 
finally takes on the aspect of proof-texting. 

Probably for such reasons the author fails to find some of the more subtle 
similarities between Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. To cite one, he can reconcile him- 
self to Kierkegaard’s teleological suspension of the ethical because at least Kierkegaard 
is beholden to God. But Nietzsche’s transvaluation of values, coupled as it is with 
his atheism, is menacing. Bonifazi can only see that the link between duty and power 
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will in Nietzsche culminate in nihilism. For that reason he neglects the creativity in 
ethics which is so characteristic of both Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, for whom ethics 
is made for man, not man for ethics, and to whom requirements are subordinate to 
the power of execution, or, what is the same thing, law is subordinate to liberty. 

But why did Nietzsche reject even the purest form of Christianity? Kierkegaard 
believed it was easier for one to become a Christian if he were not a Christian than if 
he were already a Christian. Hence he denied to himself and to the Christians 
of his time their sham faith in order to clear the way for the real faith. May it not 
be the case that Nietzsche’s method was not truly different from Kierkegaard’s here, 
only more radical? Had he not to become anti-Christ in order to become himself a 
Christian? But more—had he not to annihilate Christianity in order for Christianity 
to be reborn? It may be, as Heidegger claims, that Nietzsche was the last German 
philosopher to seek God through suffering. And what greater suffering was there 
for him than throwing himself like a dike against the shallow, tepid, cloudy marshes 
of Western Christianity, so that the river of the Spirit might flow pure again? 

Even if this analysis were not objectively true, is there any point in reacting to 
Nietzsche in any other way? But what if pastors and Christian leaders everywhere 
were to take this whitewash of Nietzsche seriously and begin to emulate him, willing 
themselves, as they might say, to be damned for the glory of God? This would 
be the final misunderstanding of both Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. ‘They were ex- 
ceptions—as prophets are. Not all are called to suffer as they did. One does not 
emulate a prophet. One drinks from the streams he purifies. 


Cart MIcHALsoON 
Associate Professor of Theology, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


The History and Character of Calvinism. By Joun T. McNeILt. New York: 
The Oxford University Press, 1954. x-466 pp. $6.00. 


Professor McNeill is here giving us part of the ripe fruit of mature, able scholar- 
ship. Reared on the Shorter Catechism, a lifelong Presbyterian, and for years a 
distinguished teacher and writer in the field of Church History, he brings to his 
subject warm interest, discriminating commitment, and, in the spirit of Calvin, inde- 
pendence of judgment. He writes for the intelligent nonspecialist, lay and clerical, 
and so he has not buttressed his pages with footnotes. The appended bibliographies 
are highly selective, but are not accompanied by appraisals. Yet every page bears 
evidence of familiarity with the voluminous sources, read in the originals, and with 
the vast literature in the field. As one pursues his way through the volume he has 
the quiet confidence that he is in the hands of a trustworthy guide. 

The book is a comprehensive history of the Reformed wing of Protestantism from 
the beginning to the present. It begins, as is proper, with the background of the 
Swiss Reformation, giving a picture of the history and culture of the country in 
which it arose. It then sketches the life of Zwingli, and goes on to the spread of the 
Reformation in Switzerland to the advent of Calvin. About a third of the book is 
given to Calvin. His heredity, rearing and education are first covered. Then there 
is a judicious account of the mooted question of his conversion. His writings, his 
theological convictions, and his labors at Geneva are summarized. The author is an 
admirer of Calvin, but he is frank about the latter’s limitations and faults. He pictures 
him as companionable, discriminating but warm in his friendships, and with many 
of them, notably in his youth, He records his chronic and mounting ill health, 
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aggravated by his prodigious and unremitting labors, his hot temper, heightened by 
physical suffering, his dogmatic confidence in the truth of his convictions, and his 
vituperative denunciation of those who disagreed with him. He offers no entenuation 
for the treatment of Servetus, although noting that Calvin would have preferred 
execution with the sword as more merciful than burning, and making it clear that 
Servetus was not only anti-Trinitarian but also extremely aggravating, and that his 
acquittal would have jeopardized Calvin’s control in Geneva and thus the future of 
the Reformed religion. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the spread of the Reformed religion, 
or Calvinism, as the author prefers to call it. This is done for most of the countries 
where it obtained a continued footing, including, of course, the New World, and 
concludes with a section on Calvinism and modern issues. 

Especially in the second half the book is extremely compact. One has a feeling 
that most of the history is there, but that it has been put in such succinct form that 
the pages must be given careful attention to distill the full meaning. That, indeed, 
is true of all the book. It is well written but it is not easy reading. That will 
probably be particularly the experience of those who come to the subject with little 
or no previous familiarity with it. The sections dealing with the latest issues are 
the briefest of all. 

It is not easy to find flaws in so good a book by so thorough a master. At most 
one can only raise questions. The leading one has to do with the place of Calvin 
in “Calvinism.” Has Calvin been as overpowering a figure in the Reformed wing 
of Protestantism as has Luther in Lutheranism? Is it quite correct to give that 
branch of the Christian faith the name of Calvin? ‘That he has been influential is 
beyond dispute. That he has left a more profound stamp upon it than any other 
one man of Reformation times and since is also clear. But has quite enough been 
made of his debt to Augustine? Did several of his contemporaries and successors 
have a larger share in shaping the Reformed faith than this book reveals? Might 
not room have been found to say something of the influence of the Reformed faith 
in Scandinavia? Ought there not to have been a little more about the several 
Landeskirchen in Germany in which Lutheranism and the Reformed faith are com- 
bined? And why, when Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South India are 
mentioned, should there be silence on the planting of the Reformed faith in other 
parts of Africa and the South Seas, and in Latin America, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
recent Indonesia, Thailand, the Near East, and Madagascar? 

After all these questions have been raised, the fact remains that nowhere else 
is there in such brief compass so competent a guide to Calvin and to the wing of 
Protestantism on which he has placed so deep a stamp. 


KenNETH Scotr LATouRETTE 
Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Emeritus, in Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Advocates of Reform. Edited by Marrnew Spinxa. Vol. XIV in The Library 
of Christian Classics. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 399 pp. $5.00. 


“Good measure, pressed down, shaken together, running over.” Volume XIV 
of the Library of Christian Classics was the third of the series to be published, and lives 
up to the high standard of its predecessors. New translations of source materials from 
seven pre-Reformation reformers are printed here; the work is subtitled “From 
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Wyclif to Erasmus,” and “aims to introduce the reader to the present advocates of 
reform within the Church from the second half of the fourteenth century to the 
beginning of the sixteenth.” 

The editor is Matthew Spinka, Waldo Professor of Church History at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. The selections fall into four groups. By Wyclif, 
“advocate of radical reform,” we have “On the Pastoral Office” and “On the 
Eucharist,” edited and translated by Ford Lewis Battles. ‘The second section com- 
prises writings from the conciliarists: “A Letter on Behalf of a Council of Peace,” 
by Henry of Langenstein; “On the Unity of the Church,” by John Gerson; “Ways of 
Uniting and Reforming the Church,” by Dietrich of Niem; and “A Disputation on 
the Authority of a Council,” by John Major. For these four selections the editor and 
translator was James Kerr Cameron. ‘The third section brings us into Dr. Spinka’s 
own special field, with his fine translation of John Hus’s “On Simony,” the first time 
this important tract has appeared in English. For balance, the work of this “spiritual 
reformer” is complemented in the final section by a document from “a humanistic 
reformer.” Erasmus’s “Enchiridion,” in a literal and somewhat archaic translation 
by Battles, is the choice. 

In one volume we find these works of different sorts and different levels of 
spiritual and intellectual insight combining the great remedies of reform from within, 
which failed. Cancer had eaten deep, it was too late; the patient was dying, the 
doctors’ task hopeless; still, they plied their art with strength and skill. The con- 
ciliarists had perhaps the best chance: politically, they represented a powerful and 
united front; doctrinally, they were borne up by their traditionalist sense of council’s 
superiority to pope. Their failure was the defeat of university men at the hands of 
ecclesiastical politicians. Wyclif, crying out against the abuse of the New Testament 
office of pastor-as-servant, and striking out at the despiritualized sacramentalism of 
his time, was a lone wolf, left to cry havoc in near isolation. Hus talked too un- 
comfortably about papal, priestly, monkish and lay simony, and was burned. Erasmus 
died an old man, his shafts still hitting at an angle, causing painful but not mortal 
wounds. The spectators laughed, but were not moved to action; it took the wild- 
boar technique of Luther and his ilk to bring about a sweeping Reformation. The 
authors for this volume have been well chosen, and yet... 

One wonders if perhaps a better choice might not have been made. Every 
anthologist knows he will be greeted by “How could you have left X out?” But 
let this reviewer make a few suggestions. In the first place, the Reformation rises 
with its morning star. So does this volume, properly. But it is possible that two 
other works of Wyclif are more weighty than the first selection: De Veritate Sacrae 
Scripturae, which teaches the supremacy of Holy Scripture and sweeps away the 
claims of the medieval papacy, and De Potestate Papae, which denies its divine institu- 
tion. A parallel from the Reformation comes to mind: Zwingli’s Der Hirt is surely his 
most thorough evangelical treatment of the pastoral office, but it is Archeteles with 
its attack on the papacy that is the more influential reforming tract. 

Again, if we have just 400 pages available, do we need nearly 100 pages of 
Erasmus? If so, would not excerpts from “In Praise of Folly” give us a more 
synoptic and adequate glimpse of the mordant criticism which enraged and baffled 
Rome? Enchiridion is not Erasmus at his liveliest, and much of it is exceedingly dull 
moralizing. ‘These portions do little to point up the title, Advocates of Reform. 

But the crucial question which must be answered by the editors of the volume is 
this: What happened to Marsiglio of Padua and William of Ockham? E. F. Jacob, 
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in his brilliant Essays in the Conciliar Epoch, points out (resignedly) that there is no 
way round Ockham, yet the editors under discussion have found a way: they will 
produce him for us in Volume X, 4 Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham. 
But here is where he belongs, right with us in Advocates of Reform. The title de- 
mands Ockham. His “Dialogue” and Marsiglio’s Defensor Pacis are the grand 
strategic statements of reform, the classic arguments for representative church govern- 
ment; the rest is tactics. 

Dr. Spinka and his colleagues are to be congratulated on their scholarship. The 
high quality of his editorial articles and their translations and editing cannot be 
praised too highly. ‘The footnoting and cross-referencing are models of their kind; 
the only blemish here is the giving of some Psalms references from the Vulgate 
numbering without accompanying modern locations. ‘There are misprints on page 
162, line 14 and page 251, line 28, and the word “sacramentarianism” is used in- 
correctly on page 282. 

All students will profit from this volume, but special treats await those deeply 
interested in the ecumenical movement and the history of biblical theology. For here 
was the last grand attempt to unite the church on a scriptural, patristic, conciliar, and 
representative basis before the shattering; here also was the budding of biblical study 
which was to flower with the Reformation. “Good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, running over”—but what a feast the addition of Marsiglio and Ockham 
would have made! 

RicHarp H. WicMer, Jr. 
Minister to Episcopal Students, Yale University, and Lecturer at Berkeley 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


A Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship. By ILion T. Jones. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1954. 319 pp. $4.50. 


This book takes as its goal a challenge to Protestants to rethink the meaning 
and practice of evangelical worship. Especially does it give considerable time to 
criticizing certain present-day trends in Protestant life. It begins with a study of 
the Old Testament and New Testament backgrounds of worship, traces this through 
the Middle Ages and Reformation down to the present, and concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the future of worship in evangelical Christianity. 

This is a disappointing book to many who have seriously been seeking to lead 
evangelical congregations in acts of worship during the past twenty-five or thirty 
years. If the standard and norm for worship is to be found in the “formal informality” 
of nineteenth-century mid-America, then the major contentions of this book are 
well taken. 

There will be no revival of religion by a mere redecorating and refurbishing of 
ecclesiastical millinery. Dr. Jones recognizes the contemporary need when he says: 
“Evangelical Christians cannot wisely defer much longer the task of defining the rea- 
sons why they advocate a certain type of worship for free churches. It is not sufficient 
to accept a practice merely because of its age, or because it was once the practice of the 
Church in some distant period, or because one himself desires it. When a worship 
practice is adopted by evangelical Christians, it should be because it is in harmony with 
the basic principles of the type of Christianity they represent.” (pp. 162f.) 

Simplicity and sincerity are the primary notes in a service of worship. There 
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will be variety rather than uniformity. More than any one thing we need to see 
clearly what it is that we are about in a service of worship. ‘The objective may be 
the same for the Catholic and the Protestant. The means will be very different. 
Worship means literally giving “worth-ship” to God. It is giving worth, reality to 
the Eternal. Willard Sperry put it well: “Worship is the adoration of God, the 
assumption of supreme worth to God, and the manifestation of reverence in the 
presence of God.” Worship must bring an awareness of God. 

A service of worship is not a mere pastime—a period of spiritual entertainment— 
it is a divinely constituted expedient for lifting the nature of man toward his true 
estate. Catholic worship may be thought of as an end in itself. Evangelical worship 
seeks to build men into largeness of soul, seeks to push out the horizons of life, 
and to make persons great, strong, and productive citizens in the Kingdom of God. 

If worship is to be real, it must have in it the demand of God and the response 
of man. In every real service of worship there is something offered, and there is 
something received. There must be order or pattern. Sincerity and simplicity will be 
the hallmark. Is there anything more banal than the stereotyping of what was once 
the natural expression of a frontier type of nineteenth-century American religious 
practice into the standard for our mid-twentieth-century industrial order? The things 
that abide reach farther back than the immediate yesterdays and they must penetrate 
the millenniums still to come. We offer to God our adoration, our praise, our 
thanksgiving, our humble confession of sin. In return we ask of God forgiveness, 
an experience of his presence, an assurance of his blessing. 

Worship must give us God. Worship is an offering made to God with inner 
genuineness and an acceptance from God of his grace. The simplest analysis of 
worship is this: a giving and a getting; an offering and a receiving. The act of 
worship is giving worth to God. We attend church not merely to hear and receive, 
but to pay our vows to the Most High. There would be a new vitality possessing 
our church life if all of us were moved to say in our hearts, “Today I will go to the 
house of the Lord and offer praise and thanksgiving, and celebrate the goodness of 
life in God.” 

Men go to worship not because of anything they see or hear in the service. The 
author is right in his strictures against the “enrichment” of the services by adding 
purely decorative appurtenances to the acts of worship. It is a historical over- 
simplification, however, to draw a distinction between “altar” and “pulpit,” and to 
endeavor to focus the problem of evangelical worship at this point. 

Behind the act of worship lies a deep conviction in men’s hearts that they do not 
belong to a world they can touch and see. ‘They believe themselves capable of 
communion with God, the great Father of Spirits and lover of souls, and they come 
together for worship, to meet him, to pray to him, and to listen to him. For evan- 
gelicals the high moment in worship is in the breaking of the Bread of Life, the 
bringing of the Word, the sermon! They take with seriousness the word of Jesus 
that where “two or three are gathered in my name there am I in the midst.” Charles 
Wesley caught the significance of worship in the hymn which sings: 


We meet, the grace to take 
Which Thou hast freely given; 
We meet on earth for Thy dear sake 
That we may meet in heaven. 
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Much of reality in evangelical worship in the past thirty years has evidently 
escaped the attention of the author. John and Charles Wesley can hardly be 
classified as dissenters. They were “high” churchmen far beyond the practice of 
millions of their spiritual sons and daughters. It is no ecclesiastical accident that 
Methodists are once again using the disciplines, hymns, and formularies that their 
fathers in the faith found useful to communicate the presence of Christ. 


Oscar THomas OLson 
The Epworth-Euclid Methodist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Church and the Jewish People. Edited by Gore Hepenquisr. London: 
Edinburgh House Press, 1954. Available from International Missionary Council, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 212 pp. $1.50. 


The editor of this volume is the Director of the International Missionary Council’s 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. Contributors are Stephen Neill, 
K. H. Rengstorf, Gésta Lindeskog, H. J. Schoeps, R. C. Macanna, Hans Kosmala, 
Leo Baeck, W. W. Simpson, H. L. Ellison, Gite Hedenquist, W. A. Curtis, Robert 
Smith. 

What struck me as strange about this collection of well-intentioned essays derives 
not from my being a Jew but from my being an American. It seems not to have 
occurred to any of the writers to consider the possibility that religion can be a matter 
of private conscience, and that formal affiliation can take the form of alternates of 
equal validity. The essays are not designed to demonstrate how Christians and Jews 
can live in amity with each other, but rather how Christianity, in eschewing the 
persecutions and coercions of the Middle Ages, can arrive at an abidingly medieval goal. 

Neither of the two Jewish writers, Schoeps and Baeck, confront their colleagues 
with the rock-bottom realities. I shall mention two of these. First, modern thought 
and modern science have made such great inroads on Jews that it is only a Christianity 
in fullest harmony with these which could possibly influence Jews. Second, we Jews, 
whether we are right-wing Orthodox who will not even mention the central figure 
in Christianity, or left-wing liberals (such as the writer, a New Testament specialist) 
do not in any way feel any incompleteness in our Judaism, nor do we feel that the 
values which we concede are present in Christianity are things which we in some way 
lack. Perhaps, on a different plane, a third item might be mentioned. The formative 
age of Christian thought as reflected in the New Testament is one so removed from 
our day in its world outlook, its anthropology (despite the neo-orthodox), and the 
like, that a Christian researcher needs much diligence, rather than simply birth, to 
understand it. How many Christians do? How many Christians can explain the 
New Testament to Jews—and having explained it, persuade them of the relevancy 
of what they have explained? 

In sum, these essays, though they individually have some merit, do not seem to 
me to add up to anything of substantial value on the subject of the book. Lindeskog 
deals ably with modern Jewish thinking, just as he did in his fine Die Jesusfrage im 
neuzeitlichen Judentum. Schoeps delineates with good skill the dilemma of the modern 
unorthodox Jew who asserts his Jewishness but does not abide by the Torah; but 
Schoeps says not one word here about Jews and Christianity, though he has elsewhere 
written about it. Baeck entitles his essay, “Some Questions to the Christian Church 
from the Jewish Point of View.” Contending that the Christian and Jewish faiths 
in our age meet face to face, Baeck wonders about the manner of the meeting, rather 
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than the substance of it, and in choosing to ask questions rather than to make state- 
ments, which as a scholar and a pre-eminent rabbi he is fully accredited for doing, 
he gave me the sense of being unwilling, perhaps through overdelicacy, to set forth 
clearly and unmistakably his own loyalties and prepossessions. 

In a volume with essays by both Christians and Jews, it would have been 
appropriate to encounter such straightforwardness as one reads in Ephraim Frisch’s 
worth-while booklet, The Attitude of Liberal Judaism to the New Testament and to 
the Master of Christianity. Ellison follows a circuitous path along which he strews, 
in a less than clearly logical order, some comments and reactions of the Hebrew- 
Christian. These are directed to the Church, however, and not to Jews or Judaism. 
Ellison makes no attempt to reflect what he must know are Jewish responses to such 
as himself. I refer readers to Chaim Lieberman’s The Christianity of Sholem Asch, 
and to my lamenting review in The Pastor, December, 1953. 

Bishop Neill’s introduction is high-minded. He outlines laudable attitudes which 
Christians should take. He encourages Christian-Jewish cooperation on a plane of 
mutual respect and dignity. It is to his credit that he insists that “a caution has to 
be entered against taking this common ground to be wider than it actually is.” For 
Neill is, commendably, a Christian and not some impartial arbiter between Christian 
and Jew. For all his nobility, Neill seems not to feel the need of considering whether 
his prospective recipients want what he is disposed to give. 

Does one, after reading this book, whether he is a Christian or a Jew, know now 
where to go and what to do? I doubt it very much. The essays present occasional 
items of interest, occasional filling in of backgrounds, but they seem to me as an entity 
to be beside the point. Let it be clear that they are not beside the point only from my 
standpoint; they seem to me to miss the point from the very standpoint of the writers. 
There is much less light here than in A. Roy Eckardt’s Christianity and the Children 
of Israel or Bonsirven, Les Juifs et Jésus. 

SAMUEL SANDMEL 
Professor of Bible and Hellenistic Literature, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 
20, Ohio. 


Christianity, Communism and History. By Witi1am Horpern. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1954. 174 pp. $2.50. 


There are two reasons at least why it is extraordinarily difficult for the United 
States to produce any profound and judicious work on communism. In the first place, 
it no longer presents itself here as a viable option, as it did for so many of our 
intellectuals a generation ago, and as it still does for many in Europe and Asia: we 
are not forced to come basically to terms with it. In the second place, we are of 
necessity so preoccupied with Soviet communism, as a military threat, that it is almost 
impossible to achieve either the detachment or the penetration which will enable us 
to come at its living essence and the secret of its power. 

A Christian scholar like William Hordern has the advantage, along with the 
added responsibility, that his membership in the ecumenical church provides him with 
both a wider and a longer perspective on the matter. He is bound to make some 
reckoning with Marxism in its relation to Christianity and the tradition of the West; 
and he knows also that many members of the ecumenical church have to deal with 
contemporary communism in a dimension of thought and action which is by no means 
delimited by the military necessities of the United States. 
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Dr. Hordern’s particular concern is with the Marxist interpretation of history, 
as it illuminates by comparison and contrast the Christian view of history’s meaning 
and its goal. A good deal of work has already been done in the field, but the 
valuable suggestion of this book is that, so far, Christian thought has moved too 
exclusively within the limits set by the main tradition of church thinking as it derives 
from Augustine. He notices that Marxists themselves—Engels, for example, in The 
Peasant War in Germany—pay particular attention to the left-wing sects of the 
Reformation both in Europe and in England, and goes on to suggest that for a fuller 
comprehension of what Christian eschatology means, we need to add to an Augustinian 
“neo-orthodoxy” a “neo-heterodoxy” which really takes seriously the view of history 
characteristic of the sects, and the influence on history and on democracy of the 
sectarian protest both against church tyranny and against social injustice. 

The documentation is intensely interesting and of great importance. The writer 
finds in the sects both a more discriminating estimate of the role of the poor (cf. the 
proletariat) and of the rule of the saints (cf. the Communist Party) than Marxism 
can develop on its own premises; and he goes on to a most telling critique of the 
Soviet State, whose abuses he finds both explicable and inevitable on the basis of the 
Marxist interpretation of man and history. 

The book has particular relevance in the context of the discussion which is bound 
to stem out of Evanston, on the Christian Hope. 

There are minor blemishes. I find misprints on pages 49, 96, and 103. Some 
of the hortatory material is a bit heavy-handed (p. 169, “The time has come for 
Christians to cease apologizing for their gospel and to start living it”), and the writing 
by and large is somewhat flat. But the research is good, and the thesis of the first 
importance. 

ALEXANDER MILLER 


Special Programs, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


The Medieval Latin Hymn. By Rutu Exits Messencer. Washington, D. C.: 

Capitol Press, 1953. x-138 pp. $3.25. 

Dr. Messenger, Archivist of the Hymn Society of America, traces the history 
of the medieval Latin hymn from the point of view of usage. Intended for the 
general reader, it relates the hymns to medieval life and culture; several great illus- 
trative hymns are included in Latin and English; it concludes with a full bibliography. 


BE. Be dn 


Smoke On the Mountain. By Joy Davipman. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 

1954. 141 pp. $2.50. 

Joy Davidman, poet and novelist, has written a very human and alive book on 
the Ten Commandments, analyzing each with unusual use of historical background 
and searching, sometimes humorous insights into contemporary life. “Much of the 
sickness of our age comes of regarding the law as a set of narrow prohibitions instead 
of a positive command to courageous life and the love of God.” “Perhaps Christi- 
anity, if we ever embrace it not for our own worldly advantage but through surrender 
to God, will not only enable us to obey the Ten Commandments but enable us to 
enjoy it.” 


E. H, L. 
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